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PREFACE. 


1 he purpose of the present Volume is, in the first place, as 
an introduction, to continue the conclusions, which we are dble 
to draw from the mode of life, the customs and usages of the 
Eskimo mentioned in the former Volume, adding one apparently 
safe inference from their language, concerning their homestead 
before their dispersion. Then, as the main object follows the 
Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects. In the former Part 
it is tried to give the elements, out of which the words 
are formed, and the rules for employing this material. In the 
present Volume a selection of the words themselves is compiled. 
The arrangement of this Vocabulary will be found explained 
pp. 23 and 113, in connection with some other editorial remarks. 
There is especially rendered an account of the division into a 
General and a Special Part, of which the latter is founded on 
Powell’s Introduction to the study of Indian Languages, the former 
on Roget’s Thsaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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The origin of the Eskimo as traced by 

THE LANGUAGE. 


The object of the former volume was, in connection with an 
abstract of the Grammar and a comparative vocabulary to eluci¬ 
date the question of the origin of the Eskimo by some general 
considerations. The chief result arrived at was a theory, accor¬ 
ding to which their ancestors originally inhabited a territory 
situated somewhere in the interior of the North American Con¬ 
tinent, whence they emigrated and following the water courses, 
were led to a littoral of the arctic or subarctic regions, most 
probably that of Alaska. Settled on the shores of that country 
they developed their wonderful art of capturing marine animals 
which culminated in their marvellous capability of facing even 
the most terrible experiences of the arctic- clime. From Alaska 
they then should have emigrated, spreading gradually to the 
East and North over the vast regions since tennanted by them. 
In bringing forward this explanation of how even the most for¬ 
bidding part of our globe could obtain inhabitants, we have, it 
is true, omitted mentioning the possibility of the Eskimo having 
inhabited a more southern littoral, and by simply following the 
coast line reached the higher latitudes. Such a supposition 
however will, on closer investigation prove to be more impro¬ 
bable. Migrations of this kind could only have been effected 
from three different coastal regions, namely those on the Eastern, 
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or Western side of the American continent, or the Eastern of 
the Asiatic (Siberia), and we had to suppose that the shores 
traversed before reaching the arctic frontier had been found to 
be uninhabited. It must be presumed that the acclimatisation 
and adaptation of the newcomers to this arctic home extended 
over centuries before any generally wide spread diffusion could 
have taken place throughout the arctic regions. During such a 
period the population must have necessarily multiplied and in¬ 
creased towards the said frontier. An assemblage, or accumul¬ 
ation, of this nature on the sea shore itself barely agrees with 
their habits of subsistence by fishing and hunting. For like 
reasons we cannot imagine that, if they had come from the 
interior they could have wandered across the land, and not 
followed the river courses. The latter path would lead them 
naturally to a country bordering the sea and including the 
estuaries of rivers which, from their abundance of fish, supplied 
the necessary food for sustaining life during the supposed 
period of transition. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE ARCTIC SETTLERS NEEDING 
THE FORMATION AND ADDITION OF NEW WORDS. It can 
hardly be denied that the explanation thus offered is supported 
by various facts, but on the other hand we have to bear in 
mind that still we have been confined in the main to bare 
theory, and the writer has searched diligently for some source 
of information on which to base more exact conclusions. Such 
he believes to have found while prosecuting the study of the 
Eskimo dialects, and thereby adopting a proceeding which will 
be found quite simple. On first settling by the arctic waters 
and adopting an altered mode of existence, the newcomers must 
have been compelled to create a number of new -words where¬ 
with to designate or describe the objects of their natural sur¬ 
roundings, especially the animals which they met with here for 
the first time, and those contrivances and engiMs>«^ich neces- 
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sity, in ibeir struggle for existence, had compelled them to 
originate. When compared with the ordinary course of devel¬ 
opment of the lower races, as shown by the history of culture, 
such transformation must be regarded as having been of a 
somewhat sudden character. From having been the natives of 
they had to become a people that may be said 
the forrests, and content themselves with the most 
bajr^ and ice clad shores in existence. Their only means of 
sustenance was to be found in the marine animals, the seals 
and the whales, whose peculiar covering of fat (blubber) while 
affording them food, could at the same time furnish them with 
fuel and light, sufficient to the requirements of the severest 
climate hitherto known. But in re&pectl^the capture of these 
animals instrunm^^.had to be '^wsS which have, from their 
ingenuity and wOTlcmlnship, gained the admiration of the civilised 
world. First they had to exchange the birch-bark canoe, adapted 
to lakes and rivers, for the kayak fitted to brave the waves of 
the ocean. Thus there can be but little doubt as to the nature 
of the objects which gave rise to the formation of new words, 
or expressions, by people subjected to such an entire change 
of life as mentioned. 


THE ARCTIC CULTURE HOME. The vast extent of ter¬ 
ritory over which the Eskimo race is spread has often been the 
subject of discussion. It will be sufficient here to repeat that 
it comprises the littoral and islands of America north of a line 
extending from East to West and varying from 56° to 60° N. 
latitude, including Greenland and a portion of the N. E. corner 
of Siberia. The inhabitants of the opposite ends of this terri¬ 
tory, to the E. in Greenland and Labrador, and to the W. in 
Siberia and Southern Alaska, in order to visit each other would 
have to travel more than 5000 miles by their ordinary means 
oi- con^anc^ skinboats and sledges. In order to obtain a 
compr^nsive view of the populations which lie scattered in 



small communities over this area, we will divide them into two" 
parts, the Eastern and the Western, separated by Cape Bathurst, 
at about the central point of the continental coast, between 
Hudson's Bay and Bering’s Strait. The Eastern groups would 
comprise the Greenlanders, the Labradorians and the Central 
tribes. The Western would include the Mackenzie River tribes, the 
Extreme Western or Alaska tribes, and finally the Asiatic Eskimo. 
The intercourse between these head groups is very slight, 
being restricted to the immediate neighbours on either side, and 
then only to certain times of the year. As regards intercourse 
generally between the tribes or communities of each group, 
hunting excursions, or migratory expeditions will occasinally 
lead families or individuals to undertake relatively long voyages, 
and in this way enable them to acquire a knowledge of other 
inhabited parts within a distance of two hundred miles or more 
on either side oJ^^m r u^ ual winter station. But howsoever 
migration and removwg^f their settlements occasionally still 
may be continued, the Eskimo regions may tolerably well be 
considered as divided into territories now taken in possession 
by their different small tribes or communities. Certainly it was 
an exaggeration when an eminent arctic explorer asserted that 
the Eskimo of Smith’s Sound believed themselves to be the only 
human beings that existed, but as a rule it may be maint^ned, 
that within the borders of a group many of the communities 
or small tribes know but very little about each other and as 
good as nothing about p^ole q|.th|L/6ext group. 

The comparatively fiaslgmucamdifferences of language that 
have been met with among so widely dispersed and isolated 
tribes have often been mentioned. In order to more exactly 
ascertain the bounds of this similarity of dialects, the writer 
has compiled a comparative glossary classifying the words 
according to ideas or objects to which they relate. This 
essay, in a co^ile form will be given in the present volume. 
First we will call attention to that part of it which should serve 


to guide us in our investigations concerning the obscure history 
of the nation. It is the above mentioned new words invented 
during the transition of the Eskimo to their present state as a 
really arctic people, that first have to be objects of our investiga¬ 
tions. While the uniformity of the language in general must be 
derived from a common source before their migration to the nor¬ 
thern shores, the subsequent dispersion might be supposed to 
have tended to cause greater differences especially in regard to 
the new designations. But just the contrary proved to be the 
result from duly examining them. The classes into which the 
glossary divided the words in general had no reference to. those 
here in question, that had to be picked out and gathered from 
different classes, as for instance parts of the body, animals, 
hunting implements etc., and it was striking to observe, that 
with regard to the most important of them, the dialects exhibited 
the most complete resemblance or rather identity. Of course 
various doubts can be raised as to the question about what 
might be considered as belonging to the new words etc., but 
even if allowance was given to objections in regard to such, 
the proofs appeared so evident in favour of certain conclusions 
relating to the development of the present Eskimo culture, that 
no doubt could exist about them. They are: 

1. That the original Eskimo, if they have issued from the 
interior continent, have not followed diverging directions, but 
ARKtVED AT THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC SEA STILL IN WHAT 
MAY BE CONSIDERED ONE BODY. The maritime country which 
here they first occupied, we will call the «Eskimo culture homo, 
to be distinguished from the original cradle of their race. 
THEY CAN ONLY HAVE HAD ONE SCCH^ CCLTCRE HOME, howsoever 
they gained it, along the seashore or directly from the interior. 
Certainly there are several reasons for believing, that after the 
dispersion of the first emigrants issuing from the culture home 
had commenced, bands from the interior may have joined these 
pioneers even in places distant from the culture home, but in 
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doing so they wholly adopted the habits of the latter and be¬ 
came amalgamated with them. 

2. The culture home must have been of SMALL EXTENT 
in comparison with the inhabited tracts of Eskimo countries and 
their scale of distances in general. In other words its first 
inhabitants must have been able to maintain A CERTAIN DEGREE 
OF MLTCAL INTERCOURSE, sufficient to the development of their 
common inventions, and to the adaptation of their mode of 
living and of their simple social organisation to their future 
arctic homes. A natural consequence of this co-operation was 
the formation of the series of words mentioned above which we 
might call the «new'> or peculiar Eskimo words. 

COMPARISON OF THE DIALECTS. In the former volume 
the author has tried to give a view of the elements, out of 
which the Eskimo language is constructed, the so called stem- 
words and affixes in an alphabetic order. In the present part; 
in some measure, the opposite order is used, showing how the 
words of the European language are rendered in the Eskimo, 
distributing them, as above mentioned, according to the ideas 
or objects to be designated. This arrangement seemed to be 
conformable to the ethnographic or culture-historical character 
of the investigations here, and is also, as well known, com¬ 
monly used by authors on languages spoken by native on the 
lower stages of culture. It will be seen that in the present 
case the schedules proposed by Powell in his "Introduction to 
the study of Indian languages-' are followed. However as the 
Eskimo language in connection with the missionary work in 
Greenland and Labrador has been thouroughly studied and 
perfectly described certainly more than most of even the better- 
known aboriginal American idioms, a supplement as a "General 
part" will be inserted, serving to fill out what in the first 
named "Special part» may be wanting, especially in regard to 
words relating to more abstract ideas. 
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On proceeding to institute a comparison between the 
eastern and the western dialects in regard to the designation 
of certain objects, the first general difficulty might be expected 
from the relative poorness of the western vocabularies, while for 
Greenland and Labrador we possess regular dictionaries. But 
as to the said new words the western vocabularies nevertheless 
proved to be tolerably well provided. It will be seen that with 
a few exceptions all the principal objects here in question are 
represented in them. Another difficulty might seem to arise in 
trying to discern between what had to be considered new, and 
what had been known to the natives from their life in an earlier 
home in more southern regions. Certain well known birds, for 
instance are very characteristic of the polar sea, but may have 
been known from far-off lakes too, visited by them at certain 
seasons, and it is doubtful whether the invention of the Eskimo 
dog sledge is due to a period after their settling on the northern 
shores or before. But on the other hand it may be with safety 
asserted, that the emigrants from the south can not have be¬ 
come acquainted with the walrus and the polar bear before 
reaching the arctic sea. However in giving a list of such de¬ 
cidedly arctic objects there is no sufficient reason for omitting 
others of a similar kind, if even some doubt may be raised 
about their origin. At any rate it must be left to the reader, 
as to how they finally have to be ranged. 

THE NAMES OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ARCTIC 
ANIMALS. After these previous remarks we will turn to the 
appended vocabulary and select the words in question, arranging 
them conformably to their importance for our proposed research. 
The first class of course comprises the arctic mammiferous 
animals, the seals, whales and the polar bear. The vocabulary 
shows, that the following animals and objects relating to them 
have identical names in the east and the west: 1. THE SPOTTED 
SEAL. — 2. THE FIORD SEAL. — 3. THE BEARDED SEAL. — 
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4. THE SADDLEBACK SEAL. — 5. THE WALRCS. — 6. THE GREEN¬ 
LAND WHALE. — 7. THE WHITE WHALE. — 8. THE NARWHAL. — 
9. THE SWORDFISH. — 10. THE POLAR BEAR. — 11. BLUBBER.— 
12. WALRUS- AND NARWHAL-TEETH (IVORY). — 13. WHALEBONE. — 
14. MATAK OR EATABLE SKIN OF THE CETACEANS. — 15. THE 
SEAL’S BREATHING HOLE IN THE ICE. — 16. A SEAL LYING ON 
THE ICE. 

As to details it may be noted, that the saddleback seal has 
a peculiar name in Greenland, unknown in the other dialects 
excepting the angakok (magician’s) language in Baffin’s land. 
But from Labrador, the extreme southeast, to Point Barrow in 
the extreme north-west the name of this animal is the same. 
In the latter locality however the same animal, so common in 
Greenland, is said to be rather scarce. In a few instances the 
names of seals in the same vocabulary are exchanged, probably 
by mistake. Finally our list does not comprise two, or perhaps 
three seals only mentioned as occurring in Alaska; one of them 
is called Maklak, but it is doubtful, whether this be the name 
of a peculiar species or signifies merely a large seal. Further¬ 
more an apparently rare seal called abba is omitted, although 
occurring under this name both east and west of Cape Bathurst; 
and the well known Hooded seal of southern Greenland is not 
mentioned in the western vocabularies. The same is the case 
with several species of whales, well known to the natives of 
Greenland, though of but little value to them, excepting the 
finwhale. While in this way we still possess but imperfect 
knowledge about the occurrence of some species, it is evident 
on the other hand, that in the first named series of species, 
known to the tribes of all the chief groups, are comprised all 
the principal marine animals that have served to support the 
Eskimo in their struggle for existence during their life in the 
arctic regions. It will be sufficient here to point out the im¬ 
mense quantities of meat and fat furnished by the Greenland 
whale, the white whale and narwhal, the more regular and 
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universal capture of the fiord seal which provides them chiefly 
with clothing and, so to say, supplies the daily food of the 
improvident natives of Point Barrow in the extreme West as 
well as in northern Greenland, and then the largest species, 
the walrus, the bearded and the saddleback seal, from which, 
besides quantities of flesh and blubber, they get the highly 
important skins used in making boats, tents and hunting lines. 
Finally what kind of animals might be considered more closely 
attached to the shores and the drifting ice of the arctic sea 
than the polar bear? Its occurrence in the New World justly 
may be said to correspond almost exactly with that of the 
Eskimo. It will be seen that its Eskimo name is everywhere 
the same, and we may add that it belongs to the radical words 
of the dictionary. 

WORDS RELATING TO BOATS AND IMPLE^IENTS OF 
CHASE. We now pass to consider the products of human 
industry by which the capture of the animals enumerated above 
is performed, in the first place the means of conveyance and, 
secondly, the tools and weapons. In proceeding to discuss 
this class of objects, attention must first be called to the pecu¬ 
liarity in their designation arising from the development they 
still have been submitted to during the dispersion of the natives 
to their present homes. The changes caused by this develop¬ 
ment may appear inconsiderable, but still they are not without 
some significance for our investigation, especially as they are 
dependant on the different nature of the territories occupied by 
the settlers which required an adaptation of the contrivances to 
the localities. The same development is already mentioned in 
the former volume, but here it will require to be briefly re¬ 
ferred to. 

Of the means of conveyance we will, as before said, wholly 
omit those used on the frozen sea, the dogs and the sledge. 
Certainly the origin of this invention might be suggestive of 
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several opinions, especially in connection with some very popular 
Eskimo traditions speaking of men who trained wild animals to 
cross the frozen sea with them. But still there seems to be 
such good reason for granting the possibility of the dog sledge 
having been invented by the Eskimo before their becoming a 
maritime arctic people, that we prefer not to complicate our 
research by argueing concerning this invention. Of the two 
kinds of Eskimo skinboats, the large and open Umiak («family» 
or «wiwes boat»), and the small, and wholly closed Kayak, the 
latter evidently occupies the first rank in regard to culture 
history. Although varying somewhat as to its more or less 
adeqvate construction, it shows no essential difference except 
in the mode of propulsion. When coming from the west and 
south, in Southern Alaska we first meet with the kayak, it is 
propelled with a onebladed oar or paddle just like that used by 
the Indians in their canoes. Not before one reaches northern 
Alaska does the well known double-bladed kayak oar make its 
appearance, and, not before east of the Mackenzie river is the 
former wholly abolished and supplanted by it. Our vocabulary 
shows that the following objects are identically named in the 
eastern and the western dialects: 1) THE OPEN SKINBOAT, 2) THE 
ONE-BLADED PADDLE, 3) MAST, 4) SAIL, 5) KAYAK, 6) KAYAK SIDE- 
LATHS, 7) KAYAK RIBS, 8) KAYAK PROW, 9) KAYAK CROSS-PIECE, 
10) THE DOCBLE OAR. Only the objects 6—9 have been omitted 
in the vocabularies of the Extreme West. 

In passing to the weapons and other instruments of chase, 
we leave out the bow and arrow, the same as they may have 
used in their original home, and similar to those still used by 
their Indian neighbours in the chase ashore. As to weapons 
we therefore only have to consider those for stabbing and for 
throwing. The simplest of them is that which is wielded with 
the hand, and remains in the hand after having been applied: 
viz. the lance or spear for stabbing. The highest development 
on the other hand is exhibited in the large harpoon with the 
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bladder and line belonging to the kayak. Between these two 
extremes the other weapons arrange themselves according to 
the operations for which they are intended. 

COMPONENT PARTS OF TBE CHIEF IMPLEMENTS OF 
CHASE. In endeavouring to explain the construction and use 
of the weapons and tools, we must refer to the immediate ob¬ 
jects for which they are intended: 

a) the weapon has to be thrown (a missile); 

b) to be wielded or employed with the hand; 

c) it has to be immediately withdrawn from the wounded 
animal; 

d) its point has to be furnished with barbs to make it stick 
in the wound; 

e) the shaft has to be immediately loosened from the head, 
but remain attached to it by a strap; 

f) the shaft is to be wholly detached from the sticking 
head, while a long line still remains fastened to the latter, 

g) the other end of the line or thong (f) has to be fastened 
to an inflated bladder which hinders the animal in trying to 
escape; 

h) the hunter himself has to hold or secure the other end 
of te line (g); 

i) a smaller bladder has to be fixed on the shaft of the 
missile; 

k) the upper or foremost part (foreshaft) of the shaft has 
to be fitted with a joint so as to bend with the motions of the 
animal; the length of the whole shaft will thus be shortened 
so as to free the point (h,g), that is kept tightly pressed over 
its. head by the thong; 

l) the missile to be thrown has to be generally kept resting 
in an implement, the ^throwing stick", that remains in the hand 
of the hunter; 

m) if the weapon at the same time is intended for the 
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purpose of cutting holes or notches in the ice, its hind part 
or lower end has to be fitted as a pick-axe of bone or ivory. 

Omitting a fuller description of the arctic hunter’s modes 
of proceeding, which so often has been given in various works, 
we are now enabled to comprise his equipment in the following 
list referring to the above statements: 

For hunting by kayak and partly from open boats or 
from the edge of the ice: 

1. THE LARGE HARPOON WITH THE HUNTING BLADDER, 
see: a, d, f, g, k. 

2. THE ORDINARY KAYAK-LANCE, see: a, C, k. 

3. THE BLADDER ARROW OR JAVELIN, see: a, d, i. 

4. OTHER SMALLER HARPOONS of various sizes, used in 
some localities, see: a, d, e. 

5. THE BIRD-ARROW, see: a, d. 

6. SMALL HAND SPEARS, AND FOR WHALES LARGE LANCES, 
see: a, d. 

7. THE THROWING STICK, see: 1. 

For hunting on the ice: 

8. Harpoon for stabbing, in watching at the breathing 
holes see: b, d, e or f, m. 

9. HARPOON FOR SEALS LYING UPON THE ICE, see: a, d, e 

or f, in. 

10. LARGE LANCES like 6. 

As already alluded to, the construction and the use of these 
implements in connection with the means of conveyance vary 
somewhat with the different tribes, partly according to their 
different degree of development, but chiefly from the climate 
and the geographical features of the regions occupied by them. 
Exceptionally even, the natives of Sm ith’s -soun d, as is well 
known, have n o k^ak at all, in other places the umiak is al¬ 
most, or even wholly, wanting, whereas again in others it is 
preferred to the kayak, and with these differences the imple¬ 
ments must also vary. 
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SOME ELEMENTARY WORDS FOR DESIGNATING THE 
IMPLEMENTS OF CHASE. For the reasons here stated we 
might expect that a similar difference as that just mentioned 
would prevail among the names of these objects in the different 
dialects, especially between those of the extreme east and west. 
But a careful compilation and comparison of all the words that 
are found in the vocabularies relating to the peculiar maritime 
chase nevertheless has revealed a certain simplicity in designating 
the contrivances that in each case are meant. It requires no 
thorough knowledge of the language to discover, in running 
over such a compilation, a limited number of radicals or stem- 
words which make the chief conslituant parts of it, the diversity 
in the orthography of the» European writers of course apart. 
It may be concluded from this similarity, that in the earliest 
time of the culture home such elementary words have been 
invented or adopted for designating the notions to which the 
new ways of supplying the first necessities of life gave rise, 
and that this material has been maintained and made use of for 
new inventions or modifications during the subsequent develop¬ 
ment and dispersion of the inhabitants. In examining the fol¬ 
lowing list of the said elements some words certainly also here 
will be found, that likely may have existed during an earlier 
stage of culture, but as a tolerable completeness was required 
in the series of words to be found in the vocabularies relating 
to the whole mode of proceeding in the operations here in 
question, they could for the sake of plainness not well be 
omitted. 

LIST OF ESKIMO WORDS RELATING TO SEAL- AND WHALE- 
HUNTING: (Explanation: The eastern dialects; G. = Greenland, 
L. == Labrador, C. = Central. — The western dialects : IH. == Mac¬ 
kenzie River, W. = Extreme American West, A. = Asiatic.) 

1. G. undq the shaft of the large harpoon, also a smaller 
harpoon used on the ice; undrsivoq he lifts the (whole) harpoon 
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in order to throw. — C. oonar, unaq harpoon, shaft of the 
harpoon. 

W. oonak «harpoon as thrown*); unu harpoon for stab¬ 
bing; makp4k harpoon for walrus (-puk large). 

2. Cl. nauligpoq he throws and hits (the animal); nauligaq 
a small harpoon for boys. — L. naullak harpoon; naulerpa throws 
and hits it. — C. naulang harpoon point (for hunting on the ice). 

ffl. nauliktork throws the harpoon; nauUrark harpoon. — 
W. nauligu "retrieving harpoon* (uncertain whether anciently used); 
naulu loose point of the same. 

3. G. igimaq the flexible foreshaft of the large harpoon. — 
C. igimang "walrus-harpoon*i. 

W. igimu loose shaft, ugimah 

4. G. qdteq a cover of bone on the undq^ with a notch into 
which the foreshaft is pressed when secured in its straight 
position. 

W. katu foreshaft, katersak. 

5. G. tukaq harpoon in general, or the loose point, in the 
same way kept pressed upon the head of the igimaq. — L. iukak, 
tokkak «harpoon •>. 

W. tdku, toukak. 

6. G. tikdgut a small peg inserted in the harpoon shaft. - 
C. tikdgung. 

W. tika. 

7. G. avataq the loose hunting-bladder. 

W. awertak\ A. awuHkak. 

8. G. aleq the long hunting line; L. allek. 

allerk. — aUek. 

9. G. iperaq a shorter hunting line used on the ice. — 
L. ipperak. — C. iperrang. 

yf, sdbromia (?) 

10. G. norssaq throwing stick. — L. noksak. 

.H. notsark. — Vf, norsak^ norak. 
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11. G. agdUgaq bladder arrow. — L. akligak. 

yf. akligak -seal harpoon»; akligakrak bladder intended 
for sacrifice to the rulers of the sea. 

12. G. nueq, migfit bird-arrow. — L. nuek, nugit. — C. nuirn. 

W. nuek, nujapeit. 

13. G. anguvigaq kayak-lance (the ordinary) to be thrown. — 
L. anguvigak. 

M. kapotchin «javetine". — W.—? 

14. G. kaput hand spear. — 1. kapput. — C. kappun. 

Jl. kdpona lance. — W. kapun, kaputit (lance?). 

15. G. qalugiaq whale spear. — L. kallugiah — C. kalugiaq, 

W. kalugusit, kalogiak. 

16. G. pana a large double edged knife (obsolete word). — 
C. pana, 

W. pana spear. — A. pannia lance. 

17. G. savigtorpoq he fastens the harpoon point upon the 
end of the foreshaft {savik knife, iron). — L. savikpok. 

W. savdk harpoon; savdkpak walrus-harpoon. ^ 

18. G. toq ice pick or chisel (crow bar). — C. i)unga {he 
same on the lower end of the harpoon. 

W. took, tun. 

In this list the names of the chief parts belonging to the 
equipments of a sealhunter in Greenland will be found almost 
completely represented also in the statements from the extreme 
west. Only the names for 9 and 13 could not be found. It 
will be observed, that some uncertainty prevails in applying 
the word «harpoon# in the translation. We have distinct names 
for the single parts of the large harpoon in Greenland, but on 
the other hand we see one of them alone, that for the point, 
in the dictionary also as the «harpoon#. Probably a separate 
word in this case is but scarcely needed, as either special 
parts are spoken of, or an action is mentioned for which sepa¬ 
rate words exist, such as for putting the point on, for raising, 
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and finally throwing and hitting the object with the harpoon, 
which itself is implied by each of them. 

VARIOUS WORDS RELATING TO ARCTIC NATURE. 
The seabirds, as already mentioned, although contributing largely 
to animate certain parts of the arctic regions during the summer, 
can not with safety be counted with the objects for which the 
arctic settlers had to form new names. Certainly however some 
of them may have got their names in this way. In the appended 
tables no selection of this kind has been tried; they contain: 
the species usually grouped under the common term of geese 
and ducks, and a series of others from the genera Colymbus, 
Larus, Pelecanus, Procellaria, Uria, comprising all those that 
have value in the domestic economy of the Greenlanders and 
showing a striking resemblance of names between Greenland 
and the extreme west. The names of fish are but few in the 
western vocabularies and therefore also but poorly represented 
in our tables, while at the same time we here observe a some¬ 
what greater difference too. Of course in the present investig¬ 
ation there is only talk of saltwater fish, and these appear to 
be of much less importance to the Western Eskimo than to 
the Labradorians and Greenlanders; on the other hand salmon 
constitute one of the staple articles of food of the inhabitants 
of Alaska. However one well known name of a saltwater fish 
useful to the northern Greenlanders, the eqaluvaq^ according to 
Jacobsen is met with here in the Extreme West, where its take 
has been rich enough to give the month July its name, and on 
the Asiatic side of Bering-Strait we find named the uvaq which 
on account of its widely spread occurrence in the course of 
ages has saved many natives of Greenland from starvation. 

As for the rest, in referring to our said tables, we will 
only call attention to some names in the domain of physical 
geography, as relating to Jhe ocean, saltwater, and the tides, 
all of which are identical in the east and the west. One word. 
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in relation to these, the reader perhaps will find undeservedly 
neglected, as it reminds us of apparently the most marvellous 
products of arctic nature, th e floating icebergs . They are only 
named in the Greenlandic, Labradorian and Central dialects, it 
is questionable whether they have an adequate name in the 
Mackenzie, and in the extreme western vocabularies none at 
all was met with. The cause must simply be, that the occur¬ 
rence of icebergs is limited to Davis Strait, Baffin’s Bay and a 
part of the northern Atlantic, stragglers occasionally slipping 
into the sounds of the Central Regions. If really the original 
Eskimo have immigrated from the west to the east, parting in 
the Central Regions for Greenland and Labrador, they could 
not have become acquainted with the icebergs before they 
separated. The word for bergs is also quite different in Green¬ 
land and Labrador, but of course this fact is too isolated and 
uncertain for serving to support any such conclusion. 

SAFE CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM THE FACTS 
HERE STATED. If now we retrospectively examine what here 
has been stated, at first it is possible, that more complete 
vocabularies from the western dialects would have added con¬ 
siderably to the number of words contained in our list, espe¬ 
cially as this material originally has been collected by explorers 
without any idea of what could have been most desirable for 
our research. If this be taken into consideration, our number 
of identical names within the sphere of ideas we have pro¬ 
posed to investigate, must be found to be somewhat consider¬ 
able. A comparison of the said names as we have given, with the 
appended and more complete tables, will show, that certainly 
difference is found respecting some objects still belonging to 
those which were new to the original Eskimo settlers, but they 
will prove to be of less importance. It also happens in several 
such cases, that the true Greenlandic word has been discovered 
as being used contemporaneously with the differing counterpart 

XI. 2. 2 
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of it, apparently in the same tribal district. The very exact 
and careful investigations recently made of the dialect spoken 
in East Greenland have revealed a custom held in high con¬ 
sideration and having a remarkable influence on the familiar 
language of the natives there. It is the custom of not ment¬ 
ioning the names of persons recently deceased. If such names 
have been taken from current words of the language, the latter 
have to be altered. This custom, as we know, has been met 
with among many nations, but the consistency with which it 
is maintained in East Greenland is surprising. If the dialects 
of the extreme west had been submitted to a similar influence, 
the glossaries collected by the foreign travellers there, would 
have been of by far less value than they are now. But it seems 
not unlikely that nevertheless the same custom may have con¬ 
tributed to the said duplicity of designations. 

Judging the weight of all the facts we here have stated 
concerning the probable creation of a certain class of words 
during a stay in the supposed culture home, we finally still 
have to take -into consideration not only, as already mentioned, 
the question whether the objects thus designated have been 
really new to the settlers on the arctic seaboard, but also 
whether the words that have been adopted for this purpose are 
formed out of new invented radical words, or, in the usual way, 
by means of the existing stem words and affixes. As regards 
this question, our tables in connection with the Greenland 
dictionary have to be more closely consulted. But one con¬ 
clusion may with safety be drawn from what we have already 
asserted; and this is, that the above series of words can not 
have been originated in two or more different places by Eskimo 
tribes, without there was sufficient intercourse. Consequently 
only one culture home can have existed and, within its frontiers, 
an intercourse must have been maintained sufficient for co¬ 
operation in developing the new inventions and customs, as 
well as adapting and completing the language for this change 
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in the stage of culture. Certainly, as already mentioned, new 
emigrants from the interior may then afterwards have joined 
these pioneers even in places distant from the culture home, 
but the new comers in doing so have wholly adopted the habits 
of the latter and amalgamated with them. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF PRESENTLY ARRIVING AT 
FURTHER CONCLUSIONS. Having considered the conclusions 
which we believe may confidently be drawn concerning the first 
settling down of Eskimo inhabitants in the arctic regions, our 
next task will be to try what furthermore may be asserted 
concerning the same question on probability. We have already 
expressed our doubt concerning the opinion, that the immi¬ 
grants should have reached the arctic or subarctic regions from 
the south along the borders of the sea: We preferred to as¬ 
sume that they have come from the interior of the contin6nt 
following the courses of rivers discharging into the arctic sea 
or at least under high northern latitudes. This being granted, 
the culture home would have been situated at the mouth of a 
river, or of several rivers, and the nearest coast so as to en¬ 
able it to receive, during the course of time, settlers from the 
interior, while, on the other hand, emigrants successively spread 
from this home over the arctic regions. The culture home in 
this way would comprise, besides the coastline, the banks of 
rivers in the vicinity of their outlets. The change of culture 
to which the inhabitants were submitted certainly from a historical 
point of view must be called abrupt, but nevertheless have 
taken centuries. The population during this period must have 
accumulated, and a rich fishery in the rivers seems to afford 
the only means of explanation as to how these people can have 
gained their sustenance during such a period of transition. 

In the former volume an attempt has been made to show 
how the dispersion af the first settlers seems to be indicated 
by traces still to be observed in the state of the present inhabitants, 

2 * 
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continued in a direction from west to east, and poinling to 
Alaska as the supposed culture home. The facts alleged in 
favour of this hypothesis were: 1) the successive completion of 
the most valuable invention, the kayak, with its implements 
and the art of using the latter, especially the double-bladed 
paddle, the great harpoon with the hunting bladder, the kayak- 
clothes and the hunters capacity of rising to the surface again, 
in the event of being overturned. 2) the gradual change of 
several customs, namely the use of lip ornaments ceasing at the 
Mackenzie river, the use of masks at festivals continuing unto 
Baffin’s land, and the women’s head gear, gradually altered 
between Point Barrow and Baffin’s bay, 3) the construction of 
buildings and, at the same time, in some degree, the social or¬ 
ganisation and religious customs. The gradual, but, of course, 
still only slight change in all these features of the state of 
culture, seems to go side by side with the increasing natural 
difficulties and the effect of isolation in removing from the ori¬ 
ginal home. At the same time, the original stock of settlers 
in spreading towards the east, may have been angmented by 
those other tribes of Eskimo race above alluded to who, per¬ 
haps yielding to the pressure from hostile Indians, and retiring 
to the north by way of the Mackenzie, the Coppermine, and 
the Great Fish-rivers, may have met and associated with these 
immigrants of their own nation who already had reached the 
Central Regions beyond Cape Bathurst. This suggestion may 
explain several diversities between the east and the west, as 
well as the relatively large number of immigrants to Greenland. 

Several facts speak in favour of presuming that Alaska 
was populated by Eskimo in very remote ages. Narrowly 
accumulated ruins, almost like remains of a whole Eskimo 
town are said to stretch along the river Yukon somewhat inside 
of its mouth. Lieut. Ray in his Report on the Point Barrow 
Expedition says: dthat the ancestors of those people (present 
Eskimo) made it their home for ages is conclusively shown by 
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the ruins of villages and winter huts along the sea shore and 
in the interior. On the point where the station was etablisbed 
were mounds, marking the site of three huts dating back to the 
time when "men talked like dogs» (as their tradition says) ,,.. 
The fact of our finding a pair of wooden goggles twenty six 
feet below the surface of the earth in the shaft sunk for earth 
temperatures, points conclusively to the great lapse of time 
since these shores were first peopled by the race of man-. 

Even the present distribution of the races constituting the 
population of Alaska still exhibits a striking likeness to the 
probable state of the same during the supposed existence of the 
culture home. It has been a well known fact that in this country 
Eskimo were found also in the interior, independent of the sea 
as regards their mode of subsistance, but not before now have 
their numbers and distribution been more distinctly given through 
a regular census tl884). According to this the population of 
Alaska is composed as follows: Arctic division, 3094 Eskimo, of 
whom 800 live in the interior; the Yukon territory, 4276 Eskimo, 
of whom 1343 live along the river unto its delta, besides of 
2557 Indians, and 500 Eskimo on the island ef St. Lorenz; the 
Kuskokwim division, 8036 Eskimo, mostly in the interior, and 
500 Indians; the Aleut division, 1890 Aleuts, 479 Creoles^ 
Kadjak division, 2211 Eskimo, 1190 Indians, 917 Creoles; 
southeastern division, 230 Creoles, 7225 Indians. These num¬ 
bers corroborate the interresting intelligence given already by 
the Russians (1839: Wasiljef and Glasunow) concerning a popul¬ 
ation of several thousands of such inland Eskimo inhabiting 
the south eastern part of Alaska traversed by ihe Kuskokwim 
river and its tributaries. Not less striking are the discoveries 
made Ui northern Alaska by Capt. Healy and Lieut. Cantwell in 
1884. Their report has at once thrown light upon the nature 
of this north western corner of America, its inhabitance and 
the remarkable trading intercourse betw'een the Eskimo of the 
western and the northern shores by the inland Eskimo as 
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mediators. The way which is used for this intercourse, already 
mentioned by Simpson, is formed by the Nunatak, Kuwak and 
Selavik rivers to the west, and the Colville river to the north, 
in connection with lakes. The Kuwak especially was investig¬ 
ated into the interior, Eskimo dwellings being met with the 
whole way. On the banks of a tributary river from the south, 
the Umakuluk, inhabitants of the same race were found who 
never had seen white men before. Relatively to the high northern 
latitude, the vegetation here shows an extraordinary luxuriance, 
trees being. found measuring two feet in diameter. These 
natives had birch-bark canoes. Along the banks of the said 
three rivers together, they numbered somewhat more than 
800 souls. 

If these facts relating to the distribution of the present 
population of Alaska and its remnants from an earlier period 
are taken into account, it might with some reason be said to 
have still maintained the appearance of a country peopled by 
Eskimo in the interior, as well as on its sea shore, in conti¬ 
nual intercourse with each other, like that of the supposed 
culture home, with the only difference, that the conflux to the 
latter from a still farther off interior, and, at the same time 
the spreading of emigrants from it over the arctic regions has 
ceased. To the said remnants, properly speaking, ought to be 
added the well known immense refuse heaps on the Aleutian 
islands explored by Dali. Certainly nothing can be ascertained 
concerning the nationality of the ancient settlers to whom the 
remnants are due, but still the latter, at any rate, indicate that 
a tendency to directing their migrations towards the north 
western sea shores has prevailed among a certain part of the 
aboriginal tribes of North America. However, we still must 
bear in mind that, notwithstanding what we have asserted in 
favour of Alaska as the culture home, this as yet remains a 
hypothesis. The origin of the Eskimo from Asia is still not 
suifficiently disproved, and this holds good of the surmise too 
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that the culture home may have been situated in the east. We 
dare only maintain that, as not more than one such home can 
have existed, in the former case the emigrants from Asia must 
have crossed Bering’s strait as perfectly developed Seabpard- 
Eskimo, and in the latter, that the further gradual modification 
of their habits and customs has been opposite to that above 


THE APPENDED SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY OF THE 
ESKIMO DIALECTS comprises a General and a Special Part, the 
latter composed conformedly to the schedules given by Powell 
in his Introduction to the study of Indian languages, only 
with some modifications. The said schedules are intended 
for serving as a guide also to explorers whose chief object 
had no reference to language, and, in a similar way, they 
have to be applicable to the vast number of aboriginal 
idioms existing in America. If this is taken into consideration, 
the themes proposed by the schedules could hardly have been 
better selected and arranged than they are. But, if they have 
to be applied to such a special group of the said languages as 
the Eskimo dialects, of which two are as well known as those 
of Greenland and Labrador, some further information may be 
expected than what the rules contained in the schedules are 
intended for. In the first place we may recall the often ment¬ 
ioned affixes or imperfect words to be connected with the 
radical words and to express in this way a large number of 
ideas, that in other languages require the application of sepa¬ 
rate words. Secondly we have to call to mind, that the Eskimo 
language consists almost exclusively of verbs and nouns, and 
that pronouns and prepositions generally are rendered by flex¬ 
ion. If these peculiarities have to be duly considered, the words 
of our European languages in many cases can not be directly 
translated into Eskimo, for a dictionary, save by adding some 
explanation, for which the ordinary synoptical arrangement of the 
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tables is less convenient. It will be seen that for this reason 
the arrangement of the words is somewhat modified, and that 
the author moreover has found it necessary to add the said "General 
pari - in order to complete the tables. The "Special part-*, a« 
we will call the tables, according to the plan of Ihe sched¬ 
ules is limited to certain classes of concrete ideas, and there¬ 
fore compared with that of a dictionary it must be deficient 
even in several principal points. It is also for the translation 
of words expressing more abstract ideas that the affixes and the 
flexional endings chiefly are required. How this is effected 
will also briefly be shown in the general part, but at the same 
time the writer still must refer to the linguistic sections of the 
first volume, viz Grammar, affixes and stemwords. 

in looking over the vocabularies, above all it must be 
remembered that of the difference which instantly is observed 
between the dialects the far predominating majority is due to 
the heterogenous orthography and the imperfections of appre¬ 
hending and rendering what originally was heard from the natives. 
In the first Volume are mentioned the letters that have been 
applied, and the confusion arising from the want of rules and 
consistency in regard to them |p. 40—45). Secondly attention 
has been called to the influence of the peculiar construction of 
words and sentences, totally unknown to the foreign inquirers. 
To these inconveniences must be added the occasional faults 
in their questions, especially as the language by signs usually 
was resorted to. The foreign investigator, in pointing first at 
his own, then at his companious body, has asked about ■ beard - 
and -bead*, but as answers received the words for respectively 
■ thy mouth* and -my hair*; mistakes of this kinds are frequently 
recognised in the vocabularies. If this be the case in regard 
to visible objects, the lack of tolerably sufficient information of 
course is still more felt in trying to compile groups of the most 
necessary designations of more abstract or spiritual ideas 

It follow's of itself that in the present considerations we 
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are to abide by the original state of the natives, before their 
contact with the Europeans. The difficulties in following this 
rule are especially perceivable in the sections for Sociology and 
Religion. The translation of the words from civilised languages 
belonging to these domains can hardly be given without adding 
explanation. Habits and customs that to the natives have the 
same importance as laws, nevertheless, if classified as such 
may be misunderstood. A still greater confusion has prevailed 
in the designation of ideas relating to religion. For the name 
of: "God», in Greenland and Labrador the word simply was 
taken from the Danish language. In the Extreme West we meet 
with several apparently Eskimo words as translation of «God-) 
the origin of which however seems very problematic. In the 
Mackenzie vocabulary a word is formed signifying something 
like «the land its worker•>. For spirits or the ghostly world in 
Greenland and Labrador words have been applied, connected 
with the idea of breathing, which evidently is Europeism. In 
the Mackenzie we find «Dieu des Esquimaux" translated as 
«Great breathing" and <■ Saint Esprit" as «High {takiyork-Xon^’i) 
breath or breathing». A similar abnormity has prevailed in the 
words referring to moral and physical evil. Some original Eskimo 
designations however have been maintained in the Christian 
instruction. This chapter on the whole also may be of some 
more general interest to the history of culture, by tending to 
show the origin and the earliest development or differentiation 
of certain important ideas. 

The vocabulary offered by the present book of course can 
not be compared with dictionaries, it is but a selection taken 
from a very large store of words. First a suitable series of 
Greenland words had to be set up; then the other dialects had 
to be examined in order to pick out what was really deviating 
from this standard list, and finally a number of words was 
added chiefly as examples, representing diversities either of 
minor importance, or merely originated by the often mentioned 
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different modes of spelling. This however especially refers to 
the General Part, whereas the Special Part is intended for more 
completely rendering the same service as the schedules in their 
ordinary tabular form. As the Labradorian and the Central 
^iale cts deviat e very little from the Greenlandlc_Jons^ only a 
small selection has been taken out of the L. dictionary. Of 
the Mackenzie much is omitted as dubious. A similar doubt in 
regard to correctness as real Eskimo certainly also prevailed 
in regard to many words of the lists from the Extreme West, 
but on account of the scarcity of these sources the have been 
so much more exhausted. Between North and South Alaska a 
peculiar difference seems to prevail, perhaps owing to the contact 
with Aleutians and Indians. 

In the subdivisions of the General Part a peculiar place 
has been assigned to Stemwords and Affixes. This of course 
only refers to those, whose signification, apart from their extended 
application in other sections, is peculiarly related to what is 
indicated by the heading of the subdivision. 


VARIOUS NOTES. 

(I) DANGERS OF THE ARCTIC CHASE. The extraordinary 
dexterity which is required in the critical moment, when the 
kayacker has struck the seal and then with one hand has to 
perform the necessary operations in killing and securing his prize, 
while the other has to wield the paddle, has frequently been 
spoken of. Attention has especially been called to the impor¬ 
tance of first getting rid of the hunting bladder. In catching 
seals from the ice the hunter may be obliged to let his own 
body perform the service of the bladder in keeping hold of the 
animal. Richardson describes this sport as follows: «The seal 
being a very wary animal, with acute sight, smell and hearing, 
is no match however for the Eskimo hunter who sheltered from 
the keen blast by a semicircular wall of snow will sit motionless 
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for hours, watching the bubble of air that warns him of the 
seal coming to breathe. And scarcely has the animal raised its 
nostrils to the surface before the hunter’s harpoon is deeply 
buried in its body. This sport is not without danger that adds 
to the excitement of the succes. The line attached to the point 
of the harpoon is passed in a loop around the hunters loins, 
and, should the animal he has struck be a large seal or walrus, 
woe betide him if he does not instantly plant his feet in the 
notch cut for this purpose in the ice, and throw himself into 
such a position that the strain of the line is as nearly as pos¬ 
sible brought into direction of the length of the. spine of his 
back and the axis of his lower limbs. A transverse pull of the 
powerful beast would double him up across the air hole and 
perhaps break his back, or if the opening be large, as it often 
is when spring is advanced, he would be dragged under water 
and drowned". 

(2) THE SEALS OF ALASKA. Jacobsen has informed me, 
that «Maklak» does not appear to be the name of a certain 
species of seals but rather to signify the skin of larger seals 
im general, that are prepared for covers of umiaks and kayaks, 
for soles of boots etc. The hooded seal of Greenland, he adds, 
does not occur in north western America where tha Fur-seal 
occupies its place. 

(3) HARPOONS AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. Petersen relates 
that in Smith’s-Sound the lance without barbs, called v^angeguja^o 
is the only weapon employed in bear hunting (with dogs). The 
walrus is attacked, when sleeping on the ice, or from the edge 
of the ice, when it emerges from the water, first with a har¬ 
poon to which is fixed a hunting line, afterwards killing it with 
the angeguja. 

Dr. Boas gives a very plain description of hunting on the ice 
in Baffin’s land. A light harpoon is used, called unang. Be¬ 
fore getting iron rods it consisted of a shaft having at one end 
an ivory point firmly attached by thongs and rivets, the point 



tapering toward the end; the point was slanting on one side so 
as to form almost an oblique cone, thus it facilitated the sepa¬ 
ration of the harpoon head from the unang. On the opposite 
end of the shaft another piece of ivory was attached, generally 
forming a knob. In Alaska he says, a similar harpoon is in 
use. The head belonging to the unang is called naulang. To 
this the harpoon line, iperang is fastened. As soon as a strain 
is put on the naulang it parts with the line from the shaft. 
The point of the kayak harpoon, tokang^ is larger and stouter 
than the naulang. 

Cranz (1770) says about the Labradorians that besides the 
five spears used in Greenland they have an 'iunjak*^ with three 
points for birds. Their kajaks are more clumsy than those in 
Greenland, and they are less expert in handling them. 

14) LONG VOY.\GES OF THE ESKIMO. I know, says Rae 
("Nature» 1872), the American Eskimo go several hnndred miles 
in one season either north or south, if the game moves away, 
^— and the trespassers are only stopped by some of their own 
^"■"Trountry men who have had previous occupation. In Repulse 
Bay 1853 we found no natives where a large number had 
wintered in 1846—47. In spring 1854 we found that none 

had wintered within 200 miles from our winter quarters. 

(5) CAPE BATHORST. When for the purpose of obtaining 
a proper view of the Eskimo tribes we have divided them into 
the Eastern and Western, determining Cape Bathurst as the 
boundary line, it was not intended thereby to demonstrate any 
difference between the nearest tribes on both sides of the same 
particularly greater than that existing between several other 
neighbouring tribes of the nation. The change on the whole, 
traceable in going from the Extreme West to the Extreme East, 
as we have tried to show, has the appearance of being quite 
gradual. But as regards the present intercourse, certainly a more 
than usually sudden interruption can be said to exist between 
the inhabitants on both sides of the said limit. 
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(6) THE NATIVES OF RING WILLIAM’S LAND, accordiog to 
Schwatka (Science 1884), are divided into 5 tribes. Althougt 
wandering and changing their dwelling places the families or 
individuals belonging to each of them maintain their union. 
One of them, the R iddelik (Copper-Eskimo nearest to Cape 
Bathurst), live in open hostility to all the others, who on the 
other hand are on more or less friendly terms with each other. 

(7) THE NAME FOR WHITE MEN. In the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute 1885 I have said; «It is curious that 
the natives of Greenland, Labrador and the Mackenzie river 
have agreed in adopting (the name) qavdhtndq for white men». 
As to this question Simpson states, that he never could find 
any one among the people of Point Barrow who remqrabered 
having seen Europeans before 1837, but that they had heard 
of them as Kablunan from their eastern friends; more recently 
they heard a good deal of them from the inland tribes as 
Tallin or Tangin. Simpson mentions at the same time the 
intertribal trade and explains how commodities exchanged in 
this way will take almost 5 years to wander from Bering’s 
strait to Hudson’s bay or the opposite way. If this be taken 
duly into consideration it does not seem improbable, that the 
report on the arrival of the first whalers in Davis strait can 
during the lapse of years have found its way to Mackenzie 
river. It needs hardly to be added, that the invention of "new 
words« by the first Eskimo settlers on the arctic shores has 
no analogy whatever to the fact here mentioned. 

(8) THE ICE-PERIOD. The origin of the Eskimo has, as 
well known, even been traced back to an earlier geological 
age and placed in relation with the glacial period. It has been 
suggested, that formerly they lived nearer to the north-pole and 
that they retired to the south as the climate became colder. 
Others have conjectured that once they lived as far to the 
south as the New England coast and gradually made their way 
toward the north with the walrus, the great auk and the polar 
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bear, following the retreat of the iee. It may suffice here to 
remark that even in discussing the probability of the suggest¬ 
ions the question about explaining the similarity or identity of 
what we have called the «new words» in the dift’erent dialects 
offers the same indispensable condition to be complied with as 
in weighing the grounds of the other theories. 

(9) STEMWOHDS. In the above quoted article of the 

Anthropological Institute’s Journal 1886 an approximate calcul¬ 
ation of the so called stemwords or radical words is tried. 
The same has now been repeated, althoug the result must still 
remain but imperfect on account of the defectiveness of our 
sources. It gave: stemwords hitherto discovered, in Labrador 
1153, Central regions 578, Mackenzie river 833, Extreme Western 
and Asiatic 796. Of these supposed stemwords there are in 

Labrador 998 common with those of Greenland, 107 differing, 
and 48 uncertain, making relatively 87, 9 and 4 pr. Ct.; in the 
other dialects comparatively to this: C. r. 524, 38, 16, making 
90, 7 and. 3 pr. Ct ; M. r. 716, 60, 57, making 86, 7 and 7 

pr. Ct.; E. W. &A.: 494, 137, 165, making 62, 17 and 21 pr. Ct. 

For Greenland itself is still computed 1371, although some 
might have been added as concerning East Greenland, while on 
the other hand perhaps some might have been rejected. As 
to the other dialects many of those which, in the former state¬ 
ment, were counted as uncertain have now been left out as too 
dubious, or at least not representing other radical words than 
those already counted. This especially refers to the Mackenzie 
vocabulary, which may be said, without failing to appreciate 
the worth which its richness in words has to us in other respects. 

UO) POLYSYNTHETISM. In the -Compte rendu» of the 
uCongres des Americanists-) iu Copenhagen 1883, the well 
known French linguist Lucien Adam communicates a lecture 
delivered by him on the Eskimo language compared with the 
other North American and with the Uralo-Altaic languages. He 
arrives at the conclusion that the Eskimo can not be classed 
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with either of these groups, but constitutes a peculiar kind. 
His chief objection to its American character is his maintaining, 
that the Eskimo, contrary to the latter, is not at all polysynthetic. 
He asserts that polysynthetism requires that words can be formed 
by juxtaposition of other words or independent stems, and that 
this is a predominating rule in all the other North American ton¬ 
gues, whereas in the Uralo-altaic languages the same compo¬ 
sition is executed by adding dependent stems or imperfect words 
to one principal word. Besides this he states about 4 gram¬ 
matical properties, by which the Eskimo dilfers partly from the 
Uralo-altaic and partly from the North American languages. As 
I am no linguist 1 am not able fully to judge these assertions. 
But I have always entertained the opinion, that polysynthetism 
refers simply to the multitude of ideas that can be comprised 
in one word, and I can also hardly believe that the contrast 
alleged by L. A. is so complete as he describes. As to the 
former criterion I believe that still the majorety of linguists 
never can hesitate in granting the Eskimo_|n connection with 
the other North American languages the most decided superi¬ 
ority, to those of the old world. As to the latter I expecially 
consider the supposed absence or scarcity of true affixes in 
Indian languages more than doubtful. 1 could adduce many 
examples occusionally met with, of similarities in the construction 
of words of the Eskimo with the American, and on the other 
hand I know quite well the striking similarity with the Siberian 
languages as to the mode of appending the affixes and the 
dual and plural forms. But fragmentary remarks made on such 
questions in favour of some theory can hardly be of any use. 
A proper solution of these problems can only be expected from 
thorough-going systematical investigation such as that now 
instituted in the United States by eminent linguists and com¬ 
prising the immense material collected from the numerous 
aboriginal idioms of North America, 
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XI. 2. 



Explanation. 


The plan of the present essay required to make its text as 
compendious as possible, keeping it within similar limits as the 
Lists of Stemwords and Affixes in the former Volume (I). Above 
all in the General Part of the present, the former Volume is supposed 
to be at hand, especially concerning the question, how far the 
Greenland words are known in the other Eskimo countries. On 
account of the scarciness of our sources, in judging this occur¬ 
rence we must resort in the main to its supposed connection with 
the extent of the stemwords, a statement of which is given in the 
above quoted List. As for the rest , under the heading ,,Derivata, 
Examples'', some words which most decidedly seem to differ from 
Greenlandic are marked and of others that are less deviating, 

the cognate or in reality even identic Greenland designation, as 
correctly spelled is added within square brackets [ ], while finally 
.those which appear most dubious are marked „(?)". As to the 
affixes, the signs indicating the rules for appending them and ex¬ 
plained in Vol. I p. 64 are omitted here, excepting such as. are 
necessary for distinguishing some of them from others identically 
spelled. 

ABBREVIATIONS: G. Greenland; L. Labrador; C. Central 
Regions; M. Mackenzie River; W. Extreme American "West (Alaska), 
n. northern, s. southern; A. Asiatic; Stw. Stemwords; Afx. Affixes; 
Drv. Expl. Derivata and Examples; wsf. with suffix. 

The peculiarities of the Eskimo grammar in connection with 
the necessary simplification of our text have not always allowed to 
give the English word and its translation in corresponding flexional 
forms. Adjectives are partly represented by verbs in their normal 
form (indicative 3'^ P.), as: „he or it is . .. .". Verbs may be given 
in the same form, even if in some cases the English word is 
represented by infinitive or participle. But the reader will soon 
find that this irregularity is restricted to a few alternatives which 
hardly can give rise to misunderstanding. 
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General Part. 

(Section 1—16.) 


Section 1. EXISTENCE. 

I. SELECTION OE THE CREpLANH WORDS, PECCLIAR AND COiHIIION. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) TO EXIST, TO BE. 

Stw. He is ipoq, an important word, however only applicable 
in referring to the questions ,,where“ and ,,how‘‘. 

Afx. There is or are qarpoq] is thus or such uvoq\ has it 
for . . . ga, rd. • 

Drv. Expl. How art thou qanoq ipit-, he is in the house 
igdlume ipoq (contracted igdlumipoq). In the most abstract sense 
is used qarpoq : igdloqarpoq there is a house (existing), inugtd- 
massoqarpoq cannibals {inugtdmassut) are existing (in the world); it 
is a house igdluvoq\ but if a possessive relation is to be added, 
a transposition is required; igdlugd he has it for his house, it is 
his house. , 

2) A THING, TO DO. 

Stw. Thing pe, and its verbal form, does something pwoq\ 
something or a „what“ so, and its verbal form, does or is some¬ 
what suvoq. 

Afx. Working or producing ivoq, livoq-, wrought or made 
iaq, liaq. ' . 

Drv. Expl. An extraordinary number of Derivata are formed 
out of the stemwords here named — see VoL 1 p. 140 & 149. 

3) NEGATION, AFFIRMATION. 

Stw. No nagga-, take it! ak. 


3 ^ 
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S.l. EXISTENCE. 


Afx. Not ngilaq] without {—)ipoq (not to be confounded 
with the stem word so spelled), ilaq. 

Flexion. Negation is also expressed by the peculiar infinitive 
ending nane, wsf.‘ nago. 

Dry. Expl. He has not eaten neringilaq {nerivoq) ; he is poor 
plpoq (without things pe) ; a desert inuilaq (without people inuk) ; 
excepting that pinago (not doing with that); yes 6,p (subj. of aAr), 
sdruna. If, on being asked negatively „is it not“, the Greenlander 
answers in the affirmative dp, he means, contrary lo us: „(yes) it 
is not‘‘. 

4) LIFE, REALITY, VISIBLENESS. 

Stv7. Is visible erssipoq \ lives dmavoq - man inuk (see Sect. 17). 

Afx. Real, proper rpiaq, vik. 

Dry. Expl. Becomes visible, appears ersserpoq-, is born inu- 
ngorpoq; a real man (no doll, no animal) morpiaq\ living, also: an 
animal umassoq-, is a man, is born,-.lives indvoq (not used for 
animals). 

5) DEATH, VANISHING. 

Stw. Death toqo\ is consumed, has totally disappeared nu- 
■ nguvoq. . 

Afx. Is deprived of (—) erpoq , erupoq ; has deprived him of 
iarpd, Srpd. 

Drv. Expl. Is dead toquvoq\ is deprived of everything su- 
erupoq. 

6) NATURE, STATE, CONDITION. 

Stw. Behaves, proceeds ilivoq. 

Afx See Vol. I p. 65: neq, siorpoq, ssuseq, toq, ssoq, te. 

Drv. Expl. Nature, quality ilerqoq, pissuseq ; he is in that 
state taima ilivoq] a provider piniartoq (strives to get something 
piniarpoq. 

Note: As to Articles see Section 3,5; Demonstratives S, 9,1 
and 17; Pronouns S. 2 and 17. 


II. PECILURITIES AND EXAMPLES PROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: nipagpoq 
LC.; suk LWns.; tan Wns.A.; tivfik L.) 

L. 4) Lives innwok (man), omavok (animal); man innuk, 
suk* .— 5) in his absence (tibvik) tibviane*. ' 
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C. No, not aqai(^), nami\ yes aj9 — 4) Man innung — 
5) Dead toJckijuk [toqmso^-, vanish neepakpoke*. 

M. 1) To be, is rendered by the Afx. ituark, oyuark\ ex-' 
istence innutsark [inuse ^; world cJiiut, avalerk (?) \sujo, avatdleg (?) 
the sea in front, extreme horizon] — 2) Something Uuatsiark — 

4) People tunutsiik* — 5) vanish taliktoark [talo screen]. 

Wn. 2) Which, what sho, chce, shuma — 3) 'No nagga-, 
not, none pidla{?), pinelatit {pingilatit {?)']• negation by the ending 
necho [nagd]-, yes &h, ang, angekto \angerto^ — 4) Alive yoke*-, 
lives iyorok, yokealu ^ 5) Dead toak'oro-, consumed numero. 

Ws. 3) No pidok (?)]; nobody tschutaituk-, yes d, acmg 

— 4) Life unachtuk , alive unajorak , ongakok (?), man tan * — 

5) Dead torrmcok. 

A. 2) To have or get pidlunga [pivdlunga I getting or getting 
me] .— 3) No peidok{?), ahungeto, winga{T)-, I have not avangit- 
unga * — 4) Child tanajak * — 5) Dead dokumak, tokok ; consumed 
ahangeta*. 

Section 2. EELATION. 

I. SELECTION OE THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECILIAR AND COMHON. 

(The common stem words of the Dialects seeVol. I.) 

1) RELATION IN GENERAL, APPERTAINING, PART, SELF. 

Stw. Companion, the other of \mo dipag-, companion, part 
ila-, environs erqaq-, self ingme. 

Afx. Has it-for gd, rd; are to each other glgput-, likewise 
givoq, gujoq-, proper, just the very rpiaq, pik, vik-, belonging to 
taq-, fellow qat-, family, followers kut. 

Flexion is of the highest importance- for relations in general, 
especially by its subjective and objective forms and suffixes (see 
Vol. I, p. 49 — 59). In connexion with some general affixes it offers 
•the principal means for supplying tfie want of reciprocal, relative 
and possessive pronouns. The most common of the said affixes 
are: toq {sso^ and te , serving as nominal, and gaq (ssaq), as 
passive participles; galuaq past, g.ssaq future. As for the rest the 
relation indicated by •„who“ and „ which “ is rendered merely by 
juxtaposition. 

Drv. Expl, He possesses it pigd; concerning that pivdlugo 
(doing with that — pivd); to himself ingminut-, thyself ivdlit na- 
ngmineq-, him for his companion dipard-, his housefellow igdlo- 
qatd-, the woman of their (the men’s) company arnartdt-, kills him¬ 
self toqdpoq {-pd kills him); qitornat thy child; ajoqersorte, wsf. -td 
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he who teaches (ajoqersorpoq) him; igdlo pigissara the house 
which I possess; pigis&arigaluara which I have possessed; pigissag- 
.ssaraluara which I should have possessed. 

2) SEPARATE, DIVIDE. 

Stw. Separate from, but still in some relation to something 
ase-, divides itself into two parts avigpoq. . 

Afx. Preferred or favorit ngndq. 

Drv. Expl. Is separate, from others ingmikdrpoq; distant from 
it asidne (in its distance); my favorit companion dipmigndra ; div¬ 
orced avitaq (see also Section 3). 

3) EQUAL. 

Stw. Thus ima, taima-, eqal nalik-, following malik; can not 
reach it inorpd; also dma. 

Afx. Also givoq, gnjoq: eqally, in the same degree qat. 

Drv. Expl. His equal, equivalent to it nalinga-, as large as 
that angiqatd (angivoq)-, his housefellow igdloqatd. 

4) OPPOSITE. 

Stw. Opposite ake; the other side igdluk; reverse kigdloq; 
exchange taorpd (succeeds him); wind side agssoq. 

Afx. Hindrance, tailivd. 

Drv. Expl. In a wrong way kigdlormut-, is his opponent 
agssortorpd. 

5) SIMILARITY. 

Stw. Likeness assik-, imitates it issuarpd. 

Afx. Has the appearance of palugpoq\ similar to ussaq, 

Drv. Expl. Some like them assinganik („of their likeness‘‘); 
resembles him assigd\ as if sdrdlo. 

6) STRANGE. 

Stw. Other, of an other or unusual kind avdla. 

Afx. (.) naq, rnaq, arssuk. 

Drv. Expl. The latter affixes are especially used for names 
of animals and of place, as: agparnaq {agpa an auk), ikerasdrssuk 
(ikerasaq a sound). 

7) FITNESS (see S. 3,4). 

Stw. Hits it erqorpd; adapted navdlik, is sufficient ndmagpoq, 

Afx. adapts it for 'dpd. 
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Dry. Expl. Fit for it navdlinga („its navdlik “); finds it satis¬ 
factory namagd) forms {livoq) a stone {ujarak) into {upd) a knife 
(savik) ujarak samlMpd. • 


II. PECILURITIES m EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: amutna, 
muku{?) Wd.; atumt LM.; ijuka Ws.; tava{?) Wns.) 

L. 1) it belongs to that omunga ilingavoq — 2) Separate 
atumt* — 5) Is similar to it adsigiva — 6) Peculiar, by Afx. 
luarpok* — 7) Congruous nablivok’, adjusted toqqipok*. 

C. 1) Self inminik — 5) Likeness ardjinger. 

iVl. 1) Self, by Afx. nina, minarq; added to the „ pronouns “ (?) 
— 2) atumt* — 5) Similar taymatsi, krawna{T), illuliyarktj) — 

6) Different, strange allangayork. 

Wn. 1) Companion angyow — 2) Half of a thing iglupea 
\igdlud\ — 3), Same tymuna [tomdwa?]; thus muntna — 5) Sim¬ 
ilar amdtna, amutnasirnuk’, image innemoorok-, like mukuchimuk — 

7) Enough taniedli, tavatai*. tusra, \Jtdssa'\. 

Ws. 5) Similar, like ijuka \issuarpdf\ — 7) Enough tawatli*. 
A. 7) Enough asino. 


Section 3. QUANTITY. 

I. SELECTION OF THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECILIAR AND COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see' Vol. I.) 

1) MAGNITUDE, DEGREE. 

‘ Stw. Can'not reach it inorpd-, exceeds ingagpoq, simivd. 

Afx. Makes or finds it too —, {—)narpd, vatdlarpoq] al¬ 
most ngajaq, rqajarpoq-, more neruvoq-, most neq, pak\ degree 
smseq. — Appended Particle lo and. 

Dry. Expl. How small it is mikissusia'(lis smallness); still 
more ingangmik ; surplus sivneq ; is worse ajorneruvoq (ajorpoq 
is bad). 

2) LARGE, EMPHATIC. 

Stw. Is large angivoq] strongly agsut. 

Afx. Is rich in gigpoq-, haYing large kdq, toq, tuvoq; large 
largely, emphatically ssuaq, rujugssuaq, qaoq, ngdrpoq. 
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Drv. Expl. Having large teeth kigutfkdq] the large country is 
very mountainous nunarssuaq qaqartuvoq. 

3) SMALLNESS. 

Stw. Is small mikivoq; a little ingma; is narrow amipoq; 
cuts, curtails it kipivd. 

Afx. Small nguaq, aq, araq, ralak’, a little Idrpoq-, has small 
or little of Mpoq; tolerably tsiaq, atsiaq. 

Drv. Expl. A little bit ingmaraldnguaq; a small house igdlu- 
nguaq\ has a small mouth qanikipoq\ rather old ntorqatsiaq. 

4) WHOLENESS. 

Stw. Is a whole, entire iluipoq-, totalness tamaq-, finishes it 
unites them katipai. 

Afx. Completely dluinarpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Altogether katitdlugit\ he entirely ilungarme\ they, 
them all tamarmik, tamaisa. 

5) PART, DIVISION, THE ARTICLES. 

Stw. a smaller object as part of a larger ako’, divides itself 
avigpoq\ part of any thing ila\ contents imaq. 

Afx Ruined, dissolved ko, A;og'; piece of mineq\ part belonging 
to taq, saq. 

Flexion. The language is devoid af articles, but flexion 
generally supplies this want. The indefinite article, indicating a 
part or some of a whole or of a kind, is rendered by the widely 
used Modalis (appos. mik), especially for the object of halftransitive 
verbs, or more generally explaining the action, L e. ujarkamik tig- 
usivoq (halftr.) he took a stone; ujarkamik milorpd he pelted him 
with a stone; ujarak (obj. case) tiguvd (trans.) he took the stone. 
If more expressly one individual out of several or 'many is meant, 
and especially as subject of a sentence, the article „a“ requires the 
addition of ila (part) wsf., f. e. ivs&aq tuluit (pi. of tuluk English¬ 
man) ildt (one of the) nunalipoq the other day an Englishman 
landed; whereas tuluk nunalipoq means: the E. (of whom was 
spoken) landed. 

Drv. Expl. Having a part or companion ilalik-, comprises or 
contains it ilagd; intermixing, a middle part akuneq; breaks, splits, 
cuts asunder aserorpd, sequgpd, pilagpd. 

6) SIMPLE, SINGLE. 

Stw. The state of being alone kise. 
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Afx. Only tiuiq. 

Drv. Expl. He, him alone kisime, kisiat\ my only son erni- 
tuara. 


H. PECILIARITIES AM> EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stem words: erparpoq L.; 
kagak A.; nuvfa Wn.; serdlaq- L.; tuner LJVI.; kUa L.) 

L. 1) Surpasses him pikkitipa*, akkipa\ compensation ina- 
ngertak* — 2) Is great tanertovok* — 3) Seems him too little 
sumivok*; a little kita — 5) goes to pieces erparpok; Part abvako, 
ilanga \ild part of it]; nearly serlak*. 

C. 1) Comparison, by Afx. nirtseq \nerssaq f. e. angnerssdt 
the largest of them?] — 2) Much main{?): strongly agstd — 
3) small, poor mikkin, kerlu* — 4) is full akeetokepoke* (L. 
akikpa?). 

M. 1) More tchikpalik, — 2) Is great tunerktogoark* 

— 3) Small, by Afx. dluk, atsiark — 4) All tamaitd, tamatkireit 

— 5) Breaks, destroys oruloyork, tehigarnerk. 

Wn. 1) Additional shooley [sule still] — 2) Large, big onga- 
rurum — 3) Small mikkirok ; little mikitud, mikarurum -r— 4) 
All iluhun, tamutkwo, illokaisa, ndkwai^') — 5) One half 
awigalukpuk, kupah {gupdl’, breaks asunder nawikto \navigpd']. 

Ws. 2) Large anguk, anguserak, ungenirok — 3) Small 
mikilingok — 4) All tamaita. - . • 

A. 2) Great ketgak, nymeenkintj) — 3) ekitochtu. 


Sections OEDEE. 

I. SELECTION OF THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECILIAR AND COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) USUAL, PECULIAR. 

Stw. As usually usit; again dma; strange ■ avdla; aloneness 
kise (see also Section 2 & 3). 

Afx. Unusual arssuk, usually tarpoq, araoq’, always 

inarpoq. — Appended Particle taoq also 

Drv. Expl. Custom, habit. ; he visits frequently 

tarpoq-y is always bad ajuinarpoq-, however, but kisidne („in its 
aloneness “). 
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Stw, Arranges it arqigpd’, places it ilwd-, direction migssik; 
frontside sak; arranges them in a row siagpai; hurting against 
tuk\-, a part added to the length uigo. 

Drv. Expl. Gathers them katersorpai-, the next tugdleq: they 
form a row tugdlertgput. 

3) DERANGE, DISPERSE. 

Stw. Overturns agssagpd; entangled ilagpoq; inverse, wrong 
kigdloq; turns upside down mumigpd. 

Afx. Awkwardly paldrpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Deranges kigdlorpd\ breaks off, interrupts it kipivd-, 
disperses them siamarpai. 

4) BEGIN, END. 

Stw. Before sujoi extreme point in both directions iso-, 
entrance pdq-, finishes, ends it ndvd. 

Afx. Begins lerpoq-, farthest towards leq, dleq-, first or before 
rqdrpoq ; does it the first time rnarpd. 

Drv. Expl The first .one sujugdleq-, got sight of it takulerpd 
(„began seeing“); middlemost akugdleq-, the end of it naggatd. 


II. PECULIARITIES AND EXAMPLES PROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stem words: tiito LM.) 

L. 1) Gustgm illusek-, usually, hy khi. pakpok — 2) Gather¬ 
ing kattimanek-, connection ilinganek — 3) Confusion illakemanek-, 
is entangled tutuvok*-, spreads them erkittiveit* — 4) Beginning iso. 

C. 4) End isso. 

!V1. 2) Put in order kakkiyorkrork (^) — 3) Derange waZcAo/or- 

toarki^), nungrutark-, filthy tutdyork* — 4) Preceding tsivulerar- 
tuark-, succeeding inangiodjuark-, ending utsSartoarkiX)' 

Wn, 3) Turn mumeekto-, spread mamchenoki^) — 4) Other 
otla, ipar, aiha-, before dr first oolungnSakpungar'■< after or last 
opuktu{^)\ end echoa \isua\. 

Ws. 4) Other aipa-, middlemost (?) akulerpak. 

A. - 
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Section 5. NUMBEE. 

r. SELECTION OE THE CREEMASD WORDS, PECEIIAR AND COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) SINGLE, ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Stw, One out of several ardlaq-, alone Mse. 

Afx. Only inaq, inarpoq, tuaq\ companions etc. kut. 

Drv. Expl. All etc., see Sections 3 and 4. 

2) MANY. 

Stw. Are many amerdldput \ swarm ujameriak. 

Arx. Many pait, pagssuit, iaq, iagpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Many amerdldsut-, many people inuiagtut-, a vil¬ 
lage igdlorpait. 

3) FEW. 

Stw. Are few ikigput. 

Afx. It has, or there are few klpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Few ikigtut, ikigtdnguit:- there are few people 
inuMpoq. 

4) COUNTING. 

Stw He' counts them kisipai ; how many qavsit. 

Afx. Has got (caught) that number (of them) rdrpoqy does 
it so many times riarpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Number kisitsit-, how many times qavsinik (Mod.) 
he has got three (f. e. seals) pingasordrpoq-, doing it four times 
sisamariardhme; more dmalo. 


II. PECULIARITIES AND EXAMPLES PROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: kalugna 
MWn.; nimaja, momaja LM.; mijoraluk M.; unugput LCM.) 

L. 1) Companion aipak, ingiakatte — 2) They are many 
unnuktovut*, unuksivalUavut* swarm nimajadlarnek* — 4) He 
counts them kittipeit. 

C. 2) A great many oonookput* — 4) How many qatsining. 

M. 1) At once kalodjat — 2) A group momayut-, assembled 
atimin-ituk* (?negation by Afx. ipoq). 
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Wn. 1) Only kesheme — 2) Plenty amaloktuk; many kalu- 
gna *, tamaun , amadratu ; all iluhutin, tafnutkwo — 4) Count 
kepeetkegei, how many kapsing. 

Ws. 1) Only tdwkwun — 2) People amalachtelsut.. 

A. 2) nimkakeen, dbaelaktuk. 


Section 6. TIME. 

I. SELECTION OF THE (iREENLANO WORDS, PECILIAR AND CORRON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. L) 

1) TIME IN GENERAL. 

Stw. Duration, time .nvef; (the time or day) proceeds ilivog. 
Afx. — 

Drv. Expl. The only word that might represent the abstract 
idea of time is the (supposed) stemword stve. The original real 
existence of this word seems proved by the derivata, as , having 
long" and ,having short sive“ signifies lasting a long and a short 
time; but without Afx. the word is not used (see the subdivisions 
here following). 


2) TIME WHEN AND WHILE, 

Stw. Proceeds ilivog-, coinciding nalik (nale). 

Afx, Letting him, or while \ie tipd-, when or while fik, vik. 

Drv. Expl, At .what daytime did he start? qanoq ilingmat (as • 
it had proceeded nhow") autdlarpa‘i — answer: ima ilivdlune 
(pointing at the place where the sun had been standing) autdlarpoq 
it standing thus, he started; inutitdlugo letting him live, i. e. during, 
his lifetime. 


3) PAST AND PRESENT. 

Stw. This ma-, still sule-, now the first time aitsAt-, when 
qanga ; before sujo. 

Afx. Formerly galuaq; only first gatdlarpoq; begins lerpoq-, 
has finished rerpoq-, has, or is done sitnavoq. 

Drv. Expl. Now mdna-, the first one sujugdleq; has passed 
(f. e, the day) qdngidpoq (stw, qak surface). Flexion comprises no 
tense; the past tense generally is given by the context, if this not 
appears to be sufficiently clear , then the above named affixes are 
applied. 
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4) FUTUEIE, SUBSEQUENT. 

Stw. When qaqugo\ after, later kingo: continues nangigpoq; 
waits for utarqivd; stop! ttvaise. , 

Afx. Will or shall (serving as the future tense) savoq, umd- 
rpoq\ future, intended for gssaq; strives or intends to niarpoq; 
waits till he serpd, is in danger of naviarpaq. 

Drv. Expl. To morrow we will start aqago autdlarumdrpugut; 
he will not die toqunavidngilaq; waits till he comes tikitserpd 
{tiklpd^ ; hereafter kingoma. 

5) LONG TIME, FREQUENTLY. 

Stw. Is longing, impatient erinivoq; slowly akunit. 

Afx For a long time mersorpoq-, usually, frequently tarpoq-, 
incessantly tvinarpoq. 

Drw. Expl. Takes much time erininarpoq (is to make impat¬ 
ient); lasting long sivisoq-, has a long life inumersorpoq. 

6) SHORT TIME, RARE, NEVER. 

Stw. Soon qila-, directly ernerpoq\ hastens tuaviorpoq. 

Afx. Suddenly (g)alugtuarpoq; hastely (g)amarpoq; never 
juipoq\ in a short time lertorpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Of short dmdXion sivekit8oq\ never speaking, mute 
oqajuitsoq', quickly qilamik-, instantly erntnaq. 

7) EARLY, NEW, YOUNG. 

Stw. New nutdq; forestalls ingiarpd. 

Afx. Y^oung araq\ early jdrpoq\ new tdq. 

Drv. Expl. He started early autdlajdrpoq-, my new kayak 
qajartdra', young Eiderduck miUraq. ■ 

8) LATE, SLOW, OLD. ' 

Stw. Now at last aitsdtx finally ktsa-, is slovf pdmdrpoq-, old 
utorqaq. 

Afx. old toqaq. 

Drv. Expl TimewastingpdwdrwaWog'; an old house igdlutoqaq. 

9) HAPPENING, OPPORTUNITY. 

Stw. Did not expect it arajutsivd; expects it ilimagd. 

Afx. Happened to tdrpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Is to be expected ilimanarpoq-, he happened to 
fall down ndkartorpoq- uncertain nalunarpoq {naluvoq knows not). 
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11. PEflLlARlTIES m EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER OlALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: aquaq 
Wns.A.; qajangata Al. ; kagik, sunar, patagmik Ws.; kuingitser .,. M.) 

L. 3) Has already arrived tikitsarerpok- past time nelliutoq, 
kangertok — 4) After, by Afx. goarpok — 7) Soon matiakut — 
9) It happened him unexpectedly suingarpn* opalliva. 

C. 3) When kanga-, once tesmane — 6) Wink koobloo- 
shooktoo — 7) Is young makkokepoke*\ child piarak — 9) It is 
time for nellikirpa [nagdliupoq^. 

M. 2) Each time krayarand, krayangata* — 4) Henceforth 
krakoryaror — 6) Promptly tcharkortoark-, to hasten kruingit- 
cherktoark* — 7) Young tsiumukAi^o.. .7] — 8) Old innutkro- 
artork. 

Wn. 2) When shupen — 3) Now pukmumi*, pukma*; now 
here mune; past ages hipane; ancient adrane — 4) By and by 
wanako\ wait nanako \tndndknt now]; awhile anakame* — 5) 
Ever sandratuk; slow sikichuk — 7) Young new nutok 

— 8) Old ootookok. 

Ws. 6) Quick patagmyk*, kjugaluden sukavdlutit thou 
hastening] — 7) New nutarak — 8) Old akkaljdt, kagikhklok*, 
suuar*, simar. 

A. 3) Now elite (?), wanni — 4) By and hy kiwa — 6) Quickly 
unionhak [erntnaki in a moment] — 7) New nutotcok — 8) Old ootookwo. 


Section 7. CHAJSTGfE 

(see also section 4: Order). 

I. SELEETIHX OF THE GREEALAAR MORDS, PECILL4R AAD (OMMOA. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) CHANGE IN GENERAL. 

Stw. Other avdla-, exchange taorpd-, extreme point nCik. 

Afx. Grows, becomes ngorpoq, dlivoq, rpoq; new tdq, tdrpoq. 
Drv. Expl. Grows a provider piniartungorpoq] nugpd changes 
its place. 

2) REMAIN. . 

Stw. Stands stiU unigpoq. 

Afx. Always tuinarpoq : never juipoq. 

Dbv. Expl. Stability Ituinarpoq (Ipoq), aulaJu{poq(aulavoq moves). 
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3) PERSIST. 

Stw. Continues ttatigigpoq. 

Afx, Grows more and more rorpoq. 't 

Drv. Expl. Grows up inororpoq \ supplants sivnerpd. 

4) TO STOP, CEASE, RESTORE. 

Stw. Stops unigpoq\ turns back uterpoq. 

Afx. Ceases erpoq^ saerpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Ceases going out anisaerpoq ; restores it utertlpd, 

5) VARIATION. 

Stw. Has no fixed place sarsarpoq. 

Afx. Now and then tarpoq (after: ildne once). 

Drv. Expl. Strolls about angalavoq-, is unsteady 

6) FUTURE. 

Stw. & Afx. see Sect. 6: Time. 

Drw. Expl. Future fate nagdliMugssaq, kingunigssaq. 


II. PECULIARITIES 4>R EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stem words: kigigpok L.; 
kipuk ... LMWns.) 

L. 1) To change (trans.) ablatsangortilugo', growing worse 
assinak*’, exchange taungniarnek [taorniarneq'] — 3) Continue 
piganerlugo (?) — 4) To cease, by Mx. jungnaipoq [gungnaerpoq?y, 
stops kigipok* — 5) Unsteady arkpdvok. 

C. 4) I feel better pivalikpunga. 

M. 1) Changing kipuktuark*; transforming irkreyoark — 
4) Return otertiiarkx restore to life amyoark [dnauvdT\. 

Wn. 1) Other otla — 3) Continue oglanituk — 4) Return 
ootiktook — 5) Turn from mumekto\ turn inside out udlilugo 
\uUtdlugo\. 

Ws. 2) Preserving nussedu(?): standing namtktun{‘^) 

A. 4) Stand tatakoi^). 
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Section 8. CAUSATION. 

I. SELECTION OP THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECULIAR AND COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) CAUSE. ■ ’ 

Stw. Hurting, pushing kagpd; believes him or it to be the 
cause pasivd. 

Afx. Cause or remedy ut, gut, ssut, utag\ commands or 
desires quvd-, causes it to Upd, serpd, sarpd', can be the cause of 
narpog\ does so to him or with it upd. 

Flexion. Because, if, as, are rendered.by the conjunctive and 
the subjunctive moods. 

Drv. Expl. Cause pissut , patsit-, is inclined or liable to' 
kajumigpoq-, is to get cold from qianarpoq-, brings it aggidpd 
{aggerpoq comes); why? s6q-, in order to be loved assarquvdlune 
{assavd loves him). 


2) EFFECT. 

Stw. It (the weapon) is applied with success kivdligpd-, 
acting oh something kimik-, behind kingo. 

Afx. As passive participle are used: gaq, saq, ssaq, taq-, is 
prone to javoq; the uttering or result neq. 

Drv Expl Captured angussaq {anguvd has caught); offspring 
kingudq-, a knot qilerneq {qilerpd binds). 

3) POWER, SEVERITY. 

Stw. Strength nako, nukik-, power pissaq', is strong sdngivoq-, 
is severe suagpoq-, solid matter, strength tangeq. 

Afx. Duly atdrpoq. Emphatics see Section 3. 

Drv. Expl. A very strong or powerful man pissarssuaq, naku- 
arssuaq-, strains every nerve agsordrpoq, ilungersorpoq', exceedingly 
sualugpoq. 


4) POWERLESS. 

Stw. Is tired, slacked qasuvoq; exertion of strength merpoq^-, 
powerless sajavoq. 

Afx. Miserable kuluk. 

Drv. Expl. Exhausted merngorpoq] powerless sdngepoq, nak%~ 

ipoq. 
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5) WORK. 

Stw. Lets fall his hand on it patigpd] prepares something 
with his hands sanaroq. . • 

Af\. Is working livoq-, makes, prepares Uorpoq; does so to 
him or with it lipd. 

Drv. Expl. Works it with the hands passdpd-, is occupied, 
working sidivoq (so), piliorpoq {pe)-, accomplishes it inerpd, piarerpd-, 
builds a house igdlnliorpoq. 

6) DESTROY, OPPOSE. . . 

Stw. Is consumed nunguvoq ; can not master it saperpd ; al¬ 
though naulc, uvnit. 

Afx. Hinders, prevents tailivd. 

Drv Expl. T)es,ivoys,yva.sies aserorpd, nungnpd-, alcerar- 

torpoq\ obstacle pasermd, aTcormtt; however tamiditoq. 


II. PEGILIARITIES m EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: kingoq Ws.; 
mahutiva L C Wn.) 

L. 3) Power pitsartunek\ is stronger than he makkutiva* — 

4) Tired tutakpok*^-, weak sangipok, kettusukpok* — 6) Hinders 
agviarpok. 

C. 1) Why sm(k [soq'] — 3) Strong sangijok — 4) Weak¬ 
ening piunaernak \piuneruneq\. 

M. 1) Weak tsigolayoark \?siggilavoq is brittle]. 

Wn. 1) Exhort katchuga — 3) Strong shungirook, pitsingi- 
sok(?), makkuchtok* — 4) Tired muganokhtuktuk [merngortoq'] — 

5) Make savakto. 

Ws. 3) Strong king ok, tisraki^)-, strength oonachkiktook, 
ikndchu — 4) Weak arilisrakij). ■ 

A. — 


Section 9. SPACE. 

I. SELECTION OF THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECILIAR AND COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

' D PLAGE, DIRECTION. 

As to this subdivision the language exhibits a remarkable store 


XI. 
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of words derived from peculiar radical terms, while on the other 
hand prepositions, as rendered by flexion, are wanting. 

Stw. : 

(1) Ordinary sternwords: Place, dwelling me-, stays there . 
najorpd] places it ilivd, ikivd-, vicinity ergag'; where is it? nauk; 
is sloping siverpoq; straight before sujo; direction of length tiikik; 
direction in general migssik, nale. 

(2) Words of place proper: nether, below at', upper, above 
qut, qule; front side mk-, before sujo', behind tuno, kingo-, side 
sane-, opposite ake-, interior iluk’, outside, exterior silat, avat', sur¬ 
face qak. (See Vol. I, p. 52.) 

(3) Demonstrative roots: here ma; there uv; yonder ik. 
(See Special Part and Vol. I p. 52.) 

Afx. The place where fik, vik; inhabitant mio. 

Flexion. The prepositions relating to place are rendered by 
the local cases, formed by the endings (appositions): on or at me ; 
from niit] through kut-, to mnt (see Vol. I). 

Drv. Expl. The place from which we started autdlarfigput', 
in the direction of the island qeqertap migssdne-, at the foot of the 
mountain qdqap atdne ; here mdne ; from here mdnga ; hereto 
niaunga', from the cape ndngmit] to the cape ntingmut. 

2) DISTANCE. 

Stw. Extreme unga\ near qanigpoq. 

Afx. Farthest towards leq, dleq', rather far towards {pa)sigpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Is far off ungasigpoq. 

3) LARGE, LONG, BROAD. 

Stw. Is large angivoq-, thick iv-ssuvoq-, broad siligpoq-, long 
takivoq', spaciousness nero f. 

Afx. Large ssuaq. 

Drv. Expl. Its (size) largeness angissusia-, wide nerutusoq-, 
large island qeqertarssuaq-, long takisoq. 

4) SMALL, SHORT, NARROW. 

Stw. Is small mikivoq', narrow amipoq-, makes it narrow to 
him toiiyd;‘short ndipoq. 

Afx. Small nguaq, kipoq. 

Drv. Expl. Very small mikissoraldnguaq-, is narrow neru- 
kipoq; becomes shorter nailivoq-, thin, flat sutoq (sak). 
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5) HEIGHT, TOP, BOTTOM. 

Stw. Top iiigik; is high kingigpoq-, is low naqigpoq-, upright 
napavoq; bottom nateq-, shallow ikdpoq\ deep itivoq\ lifting po'\-, 
pillar sukak — (see Place). 

Afx. — 

Drv. Expl. Is high portuvoq-, very high kingigtorssuaq-, low 
pdkitsoq. 

t») EXTERIOR, INTERIOR. 

Stw. Surface qak; border kigdlik-, point, end ndk, iso; is 
open angmavoq; cover wZe, mato; edge sine; contents imaq; central 
part time; middle qiteq — (see Place). 


Drv. Expl. Inmost ilordleq; is imerpoq; is empty imaer- 
poq; outmost qagdleq; the inland nunap timd; interjacent akuneq. 

1) FORM. 

Stw. Is round angmalorpoq, ulamerpoq; is sharp ipigpoq; 
corner teqerqoq: exterior of a person tauto; straight nardlmoq: 
a hole puto; top ingik; even manigpoq; bending perpd; a stopple 
Mmik. 

Arx. — 

Drv. Expl. Is bowed peqingavoq; uneven manUsoq. 


II. PECULIARITIES AAR EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: aurung . . . 
L\lWn.; igu...^s.k.; quai {suai)'S^s.; tatake{?) k.; tuU(?)'Ws.) 

L. 1) Behind inganga; whither namut — 3) Enormously, 
by Afx. jovaksoak; is great tanertuvok {tangneq length] — 4) Narrow 
nevTokipok, igvikipok* — 6) Bottom of the sea enkd*; contents 
illulek — 7) appearance tautu. 

C. 1) Where is it? nau taima — 2) Over there Umar; 
thither tauvunga — 7) Even maniradlu; uneven manilaradlu. 

M. i) Beneath ilimajara — 6) Filled tchitkrayoartorkij); 
excavated patkrertoark — 7) Is curved, arched aurungayoark *; 
curve amariuk (?). 

Wn. 1) Where? sumi, nah; which way nutmun; here mani; 
down there kahvuna; dwelling ingin — 2) Near imukt{?), konikto; 
distant ahpiij) — 3) Big angidouruk; long tukasrook — 4) Small 
mikero; s\iOx\. nichuk, thin shattu — 5) High fnukachana {?); 

4 * 
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bottom natka\ depth etipchiing — 6) Outside »ilatana-, side sane- 
kok: border okkoora{?)', full seelatvikto* — 7 Round kaiuksiia\ 
square itkaurd (?); crooked chakoonarook ; a shrew anrimak *; hole 
pootoa', upright nupukto. 

Ws. 1) Here chonich-, there chuni\ down oirwi; thither 
— 2) Far oif yaikhtok* — 3) Big ukugaltuk-, broad iugutuln*, 
kauchtuk — 4) Narrow igukimnk *, tijukalmuk — 5) High iugtulu *; 
low iuchkahiayak* — 7) Open eyeerasha\ hole tschaknah if). 

A. 1) Upwards andkukiik* — 2) Far tataku; near kunetoo- 
riik — 3) Big nemainkin, ongare\ broad mikutu — 5) Height 
ykuchtuk* — 6) Outside avatagdne. 


Section 10. MOTION. 

I. SELECTION OE THE (JREEALA^D WORDS, PECILIAR m COHMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) MOVE, VELOCITY, STOP. 

Stw. Proceeds, travels ingerdlavoq; comes qaivoq’, slovs akunit', 
stops unigpoq. 

Afx. — 

Drv. Expl. Moves aulavoq {auk blood); m. quickly sukavoq 
{sukak pillar); immoveable aiilajangerpoq. 

2) STRIKE, PROPEL. 

Stw. Collision tuk^i, hurts .kagpdf; is stopped ndgpoq; 
draws nniarpoq, kaligpoq-, brings it aivd-, throws away igipd. 

Afx. Pushes with . . . migpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Thrusts it tdrpd’, pushes it forward kamipdi trans¬ 
fers it ndgpd {ni'tk extreme point); butts with its horns nagssung- 
migpoq. 

3) MOTION WITH REFERENCE TO DIRECTION. 

Stw. Lifts it kivigpd-, sinks it kivivd\ nether (?) moq-\-, bends 
downward nakdpd’, draws out amuvdx hits it erqot'pd; moves 
upward majorpoq\ turns round kdvigpoq-, has passed beyond it 
qimupd. 

Afx. Goes to liarpoq, mukarpoq-, passes by rqdpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Emerges (pof); straggles angalavoq-, goes 

across ikdrpoq {ik) ; falls dowm ndkarpoq ; travels to the cape ndli- 
arpoq. 
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’4) WITHDRAW, PROCEED, FOLLOW. 

Stw. Goes out anivoq; leaves qimagpit-, following malik. 

Afx. — 

Dry. Expl. Precedes sujuarpoq\ follows maligpd; takes to 
flight’ qimdvoq ; departs autdlarpoq. 

5) ARRIVE, RETURN, ENTER. 

Stw. Has arrived ; is coming aggerpoq, ornigpd, qaivoq; 

return ute; enters iserpoq, pulavoq. 

Afx. Has arrived at Upoq. 

Dry. Expl. Brings it aggiupd, qdipd\ returns uterpoq\ visits 
frequently pulmdarpoq-, has landed nunallpoq. 

II. PECILIARITIES AMI EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: kaivdlu- 
arpd {T)L.’, nangagpoq(f)L.) 

L. 2) pushing forward kaibluarlugo *; hurting tokpa — 

3) Straggles arvertarpok — 4) Passes by nangakpok *. 

C. 2) Pushes on serpiUpok{?) — 3) Rises majoarpa — 

4) Goes out anivoq — 5) Enters issivoq. 

\1. 2) Throwing igitoark — 3) Turning kaihartoarq {pivi- 

arpoql — 4) Going out aniyoark — 5) Penetrating itertoark. 

Wn. 1) Moves ollaro\ quick kellamanik [gilamik'\\ way 
apkutin \avkut\ — 2) push shoopooloa\ drag ooneahah — 3) Fall 
over olorok [ordliivo^ — 5) Gome kyle [qaile, opt. may he come!], 
come in echukatin [iserdlutit]. 

Ws. 1) I go ichuka{?); running kymeochtuk, kutschengi*; 
don’t move tchakiiinalgo * — 2) Strike tschukschutekew (?) — 

4) Go away anova. 

A. 1) Go owetokto\ quick shukimlnuk — 3) Sink kilugoota\ 
stand up nmkkoovnk [fyiakipo^ — 5) Gome tug a*. 


Section 11 . MATTER 

I. SELECTION OF THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECILIAR AND COMHON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) MATTER IN GENERAL. 

Stw. Is light (not heavy) oqipoq\ solidity tangeq-, adheres 
nipigpoq; dust sanfAr; stiff eqarpoq-, tough mnguvoq\ flexible qitug- 
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poq; soft aqipoq; hardness sisak, vtangerpoq; hard and brittle sikag- 
poq; wet qauserpoq, masak’, semifluid khmpo^', frozen qerivoq\ 
running water kiik\ vapour, smoke pujoq. 

Afx. — 

Drv. Expl. Is heavy oqimaipoq-, is brittle siggilavoq {s'igpd)', 
runs as a fluid kugpoq\ air as enclosed in a bladder putdlaq. 

(See Sections 26 ane 27, For Matter in an abstract sense 
hardly any word exists), 

2) ORGANISM AND LIFE, 

See Sections 1, 17, 18, 24, 25. 

3) SENSATION. 

See Sections 18&27. 


II. PECULIARITIES AMI EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER HIALECTS. 

L. Heaviness okumanek\ fluid k7/rlor.stik: vapour kessuk*, 
pujok\ hard sittivok; brittle ingnek*; yvei kcmserpok, aijttngavok* \ 
frozen koaksimavok-, soft nerromikpok*. 

M. Weighing okrumaytoark-, brittle kuineytuark Iqajangnar- 
toq\ ; hard atchuitork {atdsuitsoq never melting], 

Wn. Hard sisima; dried panekta; brittle chegokahiktoak 
pouring (fluid) koovega, smoke istik. 


Section 12. INTELLECT. 

I. SELECTION OP THE CREE^iLAXR WORDS, PECILIAR A^D COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) INTELLECT, REASON, ERROR, MADNESS. 

Stw. Thought, mind isuma; reason sila-, has sensation, reason 
sianivoq: soul tame-, straight before sujo’, says something untrue or 
incorrect sagdluvoq] insane pivdle. 

Afx. — 

Drv. Expl. Thinks isiimavoq-, notion, meaning sujiineq; is 
foolish, stupid poqtpoq, sianlpoq] mad silaer{(poq, pivdlerorptoq. 

2) OBSERVATION, INQUIRY, KNOWLEDGE. 

Stw. Has learnt iUpoq\ examines qinerpoq; perceives malugd, 
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misigd, sianiroq; is ignorant naliiroq', listens ndlagpoq', is cautions 
mianivoq\ tries ugpd. 

Afx. Searches, looks for siorpoq-, finds, gets sivoq. 

Dry. Expl. Observes misigssorpd, sujimersiorpd-, knows nu- 
Mngilaq; neglecting imindipoq; I don’t know amJciaq\ very learned 
ilisimassorssnaq. 

3) REASOmG, EVIDENCE, DEMONSTRATE, BELIEVE. 

Stw. Doubts qularpoq ; is conscious sianivoq ; suspects pasivd ; 
believes ngperpoq^ is right, true iluarpoq-, indistinct navsoq. 

Afx. Probably, perhaps rqorpoq, nerpoq-, so it may be sima- 
roq\ believes sord, tipd, gd, rd. 

Dry. Expl. Reasoning, considering nalunaerut-, 

cause pissut', knows, has comprehended it ilisimavd, tusdvd, pdsivd 
(found the entrance); unknown nalunarpoq-, certainly ilumut, ila!; 
explains navsuerpd\ eontradicts agssortorpd\ asserts akuerd, angerpoq. 

4) MEMORY, IMAGINATION, EXPECTATION. 

Stw. Remembers erqaivoq] fdrgets puigorpoq\ expects it 
ilimagd\ hopes neriugpoq; did not expect arajutsivd\ wonders at 
it tupigd. 

Afx Supposes sord, tipd. 

Dry. Expl. Never forget puijuipoq\ supposing it was a fiord- 
seal I wondered at its size natsiusoralugo angissusia tupigdra. 

11. PECULIARITIES A>D EXAMPLES EROM THE OTHER HIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: qarane, 
qujavoq M.; Idta Ws.; orotkroya M.', tuke L.; ^iminachtuk A.; 
us .. . (?), oosevitoh, tisuUok Ws.) 

L. 1) Thinking isumavok, erkaimam: meaning, sense tukke* 
— 2) Comprehend tukkisilugo*\ observes kammagiva*; indifferent 
nippungavok * ; knows kaujivok * [gausivoq has found light]; know¬ 
ledge kaujimanek, ignorant kaujimalungilak — 3) Explain tukkisi- 
nartipa*’, surmises kangesukpok* — 4) Guessing nellaupsarlugo. 

C. 2) Just as I thought assmdlak\ I don’t know- ameasut\ 
certainly atako \atag6\. 

iVl. .1) Thought, reason kadgunak* ; incredible 

merktsimagoark {J) — 3) Judging orotkrawn*\ doubt karane, 

karaptin*; beheving angerktoark — 4) Probably tahliu{?). 

Wn. 1) Foolish kenungokto\ mad kinnungarou Ipiningavoq 
ill tempered] — 2) knowing ileechemige; I don’t know atchii, 
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kamme [qanorme why not!], kamukale{7) — 3) Believe echemalu 
[immaliorpo^. 

\Vs. 1) Wise umitok*, usjuichtuk*, oo.^ewUok*\ stupid 
uschjuituituk* \ truth paichpiak{?). 

A. 1) Intelligent uminachtuk; stupid uninhachtuk — 2) know¬ 
ing neshemuk. 


Section 13. COMMUOTCATION OF IDEAS. 

I. SELECTION OF THE OREENLANH WORHS, PECILIAR AND COUHON. 

(The common stem words of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) INTELLIGENCE, CONGEALING, MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Stw. Tells unerpoq; knows not naluvoq; meaning isuma-, con¬ 
ceals it angigd\ lies sagdluvoq\ a sound from something kalerraq\ 
voice nipe\ throat tordluk\ tongue oqaq\ foot step tume. 

.Afx. Says that he nerarpd\ says, or people say goq (particle); 
dissimulates ussarpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Gives intelligence nalumerpd\ news tmagagssat 
(to be heard); is silent nipjangerpoq^ deceives pequserdlugpoq^ 
sign nalunaerut\ says oqnrpoq. 

2) LANGUAGE. 

Stw. Name ateq; calls taivd; whispers ivsuvssugpoq \ stam¬ 
mers ivtoqerpoq'., asking aperd\ answer denies misiarpoq. 

Afx. Orders or begs rquvd. 

Drv. Expl. Word oqameq\ language oqdutsit {^\.) \ talks oqa- 
lugpoq', void of sense sujunerdpoq^ intelligible nmsoqdngitsoq\ ac¬ 
cost oqarfigd, sdpd (turns to); answers• ; shouts tordlorpoq. 

II. PECILIARITIES ANR EXA.RPLES EROH THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: alavoqLr, 
qorqugpoq LC \I.; kiggorpd L.; kanagpok{J)S^n. S..\ niu Ws.; 
uiverd LM.) 

L. 1) Groans, moans dlavok*-, informs him akparlugo*, 
kaujitilugo*\ calls loudeley karkukpok*\ is false annerpanaipok\ 
angijiarwa\ kigg.orpa*: ibvuarnek, omilanek\ 

deceives uiveriva* — 2) Sense of the word okauUih tukkinga* \ 
interpreting pijutserpok\ intelligible tukkisinarpok*\ speaks little 
napterepok. 
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M. 1) Anounces kilcegormrark (?) \ lisfening neneoptoark* 
deceiver myeyet*- to be sme pimmarik-, calling crying kokroartork* 
— 2) Answering kangerktsidja*. 

Wn. 1) Silent imimgiakto \i'mangertoq\\ to lie chuklurune 
{sagdliwcllune\\ truly chukloomcho telling kanukhtuk*. 

Ws. 2) Speaking neichtuk, neogtak* \ narrating njuwan. 

A. 2) Speaking kanachtok* l?qcmeq mouth]. 


Section 14. INDIVIDUAL VOLUNTARY POWERS. 

l. SELECTION OE THE GREENLAND WORDS, PEClLIlR AND COWWON. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) FREE WILL AND NECESSITY GENERALLY. 

Stw. Self ingtne, nangmineq; chooses qinerpoq; mind istima. 

Afx. Will umavoq-, necessary giaq, riaq, riaqarpoq-, causes, 
brings about tipd, sarpd, rquvd. 

Drv. Expl. Spontaneously, out of his free will, his own mind 
isuniaminik ; doing it on purpose piaralugo ; as thou likest piumas- 
sangmik {piumassaq wished); is needed pissariaqarpoq. 

2) MOTIVE, AIM. 

Stw. Wishes kigsarpoq\ pushes kagpd-\r, finds fault with it 
issord: finds it dangerous naviagd-, is satisfied with ndmagd. 

Afx. Is prone to gajugpoq-, should like to sugpoq-, motive ut-, 
intended for gssaq; goes to iartorpoq; intends to lerssdrpoq\ will 
(future) unidrpoq\ strives to niarpoq\ goes to look for siorpoq-, 
object, aim fik\ to cause, make, incite tipd, sarpd etc. see above. 

Drv. Expl. Desires kajimgerd-. intends isumalerpoq (begins 
thinking); leaves {autdlarpoq) on account of (ut-gd has it for his 
motive) autdlauUgd\ leaves for travelling to autdlarfigd\ irritates 
ningag sarpd. 


3) DIFFICULTY, OPPOSITION, BAD. 

Stw. Windside agssoq; is bad, useless ajorpoq; hurt, injured 
by accident arqunarpoq; wrong kigdloq-, dirt ipeq, niinguk-, sick¬ 
ness ndpaq\ avoids nigorpd', can not master it saperpd, artorpd-, 
is angry ningagpoq, kamagpoq-, attacks sorssugpd\ requital ake\ 
emulates unangmivd’, redicules mitagpd. 
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Afx. Inferior aluk, kasik-, bad dink’, vile, detestable piluk; 
hinders tailivd. 

Drv. Expl. Suffering, need, starvation ajorssarpoq perdlerpoq; 
difficult ajornarpoq, artoi'narpoq ; hindrance akormtt ; opponent 
akeraq-, revenges akiniarpd. 

4) MEANS, ASSlSTANgE. 

Stw. Uses it atorpd’, strength nako-\’, excellent pitsak-, feels 
compassion tidkd; helps ikiorpd-, protects sernigd’, partizan \Uk', 
friend ikingiit. 

■ Afx. Is or has it fin^ gigpoq’, well, right dlnarpoq’, does so 
to him or with it 4pd. 

Drv. Expl., Excites pity ndkinarpoq-, protector sernigssorte-, 
availes himself of it ilnaqutigd’, provides for him pinidpd. 

5) WORK, TIRED, IDLE. 

Stw. Places it ilwd-, alert pigpoq^’, works sanavoq-, is at his 
ease(?) sungivoq'\‘, watches pigdrpoq-, looks sulky anngpoq’, lies 
down inarpoq; tired qastivoq; morose orulerpoq: sleep sinik-, ex¬ 
ertion merpoq^. 

Afx. Is occupied with erivoq-, makes, fabricates ivoq, iorpoq-, 
hastens asuarpoq-, can {s)inaiivoq. 

Drv. Expl.' Trains perm’sarpd’, is well trained up for, quite 
accustomed io li sungiUpd-, is working sulivoq-, industrious pikorigpoq’, 
alert qilavoq ; skilful pimak ; idle eqiasugpoq ; tired merngorpoq ; can 
master it sapingild, piginauvoq. 

6) RESULTS. 

Stw. Is saved dnagpoq-, hits it erqorpd’, misses nniorqjd; 
finishes ndvd, inerpd’, disappointment angiluk^. 

Afx. Succesfully dluarpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Accomplishes ndmagtipd-, not vanquised ajugaq 
{ajorpd can not); failure angilngtorneq. 

II. PECrLIARITIES A>» EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER HIAIEETS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: atsuiUk 
L\I.; itagivd L.; kavagpoq Wns. A.; kinjuran Wn,; kivtairpoq L.; 
mutnra A.; opigugpoq L.; salagi . . . L.; savi . .. Wns.; sipak M.; 
hituk LM ; uik Ws.; ^linga C.; stima ... INI A.; snterpoq L\l.) 

Ij. 1) Will pijomanek’, free will isatnainakinek — 2) Inten¬ 
tion kajusimanek — 3) Unwilling kunnuvok’, deficient nakkoepok-, 
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misfortune kannoeiok, idluitok', dangerous stctairnarpok*; miserable 
oguarnarpok ; sick kannimavok ; dirt allorluk *; entangled (hair) 
tutuvok * — 4) WiHing, ready igisimavok, ablosimavok *; healty 
atsuilik*] perfect idluarmarikpok; praises opigukpok*; well nakok- 
pok — 5) Cautious itagiva *; work, by Afx. erivok ; agile kibtairpok ; 
audacious katjak] pursue udlalugo, tirted sengnerpok\ lazy avdnga- 
voq — 6) ffits it Mvigarpa; false atep tuningavok\ vanquisher 
sdlagije. 

C. 3) Want tahoomarwungar (?)-, dirty ooinga*. 

M. 3) Injuring killangneariga\ bad tchuinark* •, plunders, 
spoils kavuartiiark’ unhealty imcereloktoark •, suffering tchurerktoark*; 
filthy Uitdgork*; quarelling orotkrogat — 4) Healty atsuiliyoark* 
harmless tchumayultuark* \ doing well tsavareytork i^) — 5) Awake 
tchippark*-, watching natchalerktoark (?) — 6) Revenge tcherna- 
ngiktoark (?). 

Wn. 3) Bad ashooruk*-, sick ananah!; dirty wahak* — 
4) Good nakooru, areegah*-, excellent nakoopeakto — 5) Work 
savakto*, chavitka*, chaveetuk: couragions kumaroa; an idle person 
y4kiasurud \inuk eqiasugtoq ?]; sleep siniktoga, kovuktunga *; awaken 
muketiu; watching towtukuh*-, tired minooktook — 6) Finished 
tdtnahi?), tahwatsi*. 

Ws. .3) ktimychtuchtuki?), uiknuiuk*; fighting pugachautuk 
[paggdpuf] — 4) Healty tschaiukmiduki?) — 5) Working chowee- 
zerukhU*-, sleeping kavagtuk* — 6) Finished tahwdtun. 

A. 2) Hitting tiguok — 3) Bad tschallok, sukaluk; dirt 
tschuekach] struggle mytyratuk*; mourning tchumachtachtu* — 
4) Good opinuktook* — 5) Sleep kavek, kamngnakunga*. 


Section lo. IXTEESOCIAL VOLUNTAET POWEES. 

I. SEIECTI#?! #E THE HREEMiJiB WORDS, PECTIIAR AJiD COJUIOS. 

(The common stemwords of the Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) GENERAL INTERSOGIAL RELATIONS. 

Stw. Gomits to his charge imipd\ forbids tanerpd-, sends him 
on an errand tilivd-, commands indpd\ leads him by the hand 
tasiorpd\ venerates atarqivd\ obeys nalagpoq-, servant ^vfaq\ beg¬ 
ging qinuvoq; feels himself inferior qunumq: is mild, gentle saima- 
voq\ protects sernigd. 

Afx.' Commands or begs rquvd\ does so for his sake upd. 
Drv. Fxpl. Is proud makUavoq (mak-\)\ master, lord ndlagaq; 
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consents ahuerd, iluard; is servant to him kivf(iHupd\ consoles 
tugpatdlersarpd {tuk-\) ; invites qaerquvd. 

(See also Section 14,8,4 and „Special Part“). 

2) POSSESSIVE RELATIONS. 

Stw. Thing pe\ gets pivoq\ catches gains anguvd\ payment 
ake\ snatches from him arsdrpd\ distributes, sends a present 
pd\ takes it Uguvd\ steals Ugdligpog\ exchanges taorpd\ is care¬ 
ful with his things erdligpoq\ gives, sells tunivd\ barters niuverpog\ 
gets his share of the game ningerpoq\ omits in distributing mimpd\ 
has dropped it katagpd; lives in abundanee arsivoq. 

Afx. Furnished with lik-, has qarpoq\ has caught poq (added 
to the animals’ name); acqires, buyes sivoq, siniarpoq; goes to fetch 
tarpoq\ property ut\ deprives of (—) erpd\ furnishes with (:) erpd, 
lerpd. 

Drv. Expl. Possesses it pigd\ precious erdlingnartoq\ 1 have 
nothing to pay with (future payment) akigssaqdngilanga: he gave 
him some blubber begging him to buy house material for it orssumik 
tunivd igdlugssarsiniutigerqtuidlugo\ he tries (niar) to sell (deprive 
himself of t%vaq) codfish dvaerniarpoq. 


II. PEClLlilMTIES ANW EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: agpanger- 
pok M.; avangitunga A.; avdlmnavoq L.; ignisdrpd L.; kavuar... 
M. : kikipd L.; kipu ... LMWn.; mikikvin Wn.; sikik Wn. ; 
tujuk Ws.) 

L. 1) Is willing to anything aUomavok*\ sends him quickly 

ignisarpa * ; chief angajokak, attanek ; severe attangusivok *; punish 
pitsuklugo; haughtiness pijorinek — 2) Rich akluipok*; poor 

aklavok*, petovok; saving apkalersarpok; wasting apknlauldrtok; 
distributes aituivokx furnishes with, by Afx. likpa\ omits in distri¬ 
buting kikipa*'., sells niorvgosivok. 

G. - 

M. 1) Obeying pingartsidjoark \ shame omCidjun — 2) Buy¬ 
ing akpangertoark'^ \ plundering kanuartoark* \ possess angiyingni- 
toark{^)\ poor tchualu%toark\ grasping akwaroni^), tigularnitoark; 
trades conscientiously niumriktoark \niuverigpoq, niuvfdrigpoq']. 

Wn. 1) Servant kapegah; protector kaleak: assist nuliiwh- 
okto (?); leading taksewwa ; hate omechooktoo ; friend nuigilu (?); 
enemy talokeneruk* \ 1 love nakoogara\ ashamed egosheto — 2) 
Buying akkea \ sell ahkechuk, kipuehuk * ; getting pelege ; take tiggoo, 
mikkikivin*\ give itook, mcMlunga\ give me icheme*\ gifh present 
chikkeeka *; lend ahtuktoa ; lost tamuktoa. 
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Ws. 1) Chief tunik* — 2) Gift, present cheekeekha*\ give! 
atschutschuiga \ mine htcikpikuk ; buy! kiptisju *; sell! kibutsachtschi *. 

A. 2) I have not avangitunga*. 


Section 16. AFFECTIONS. 

I. SELECTION OF THE GREENLAND WORDS, PECILIAR AND COMMON. 

(The common stemwords of the. Dialects see Vol. I.) 

1) -AFFECTIONS GENERALLY. 

Stw. Perceives sianivoq-, observes misigd\ temper ismna : 
strength nako\ slack qasuvoq\ security terdlik;’ starts out of fear 
uloriarpoq; opens the uipoq\ suddenly rising gets 

astart 'tupagpoq ; wonders hipigd. 

Afx. Excitement tsagpoq. 

Drv. Expl. Is sensible uloriasugpoq\ concerned ilungersuavOq\ 
nature, habit ilerqoq: is indifferent terdligpoq, pik7poq‘, starts up, 
violent pikigpoq, uisavoq. 

2) ATTRACTION, PLEASURE, BOLD. 

Stw. Finds it nice inequgd, kussagd; wishes kigsarpoq\ feels 
continual attraction to ungagd\ confidence tate\ hopes neriugpoq; 
is pleasant nudnerpoq\ merry quiagpoq\ igdlarpoq. 

Afx. Wishes umavoq, rmugpoq, gugpoq, ngerpoq; fairly vfdrik 
— etc. see Section 14. 

Drv. Expl. Is very nice inequnaqaoq'., my beloved house- 
fellows igdloqatigka ungagissdka\ bold, audacious sap'ltsoq, naviag- 
tditsoq. 

3) DISGUSTING, GRIEF, FEAR. 

Stw. Is disgusted maujugpoq\ concerned nikavoq, ernumavoq: 
feels remorse ileragd; pain dneq; grieves aliagd; feels soreness and 
pain tatagpoq] fears ersivoq, nangiarpoq: finds it dangerous naviagd; 
trembles dligpoq. 

Afx. Is incumbered with dliorpoq; got too much of it kaUuj- 
poq — etc. see Section 14. 

Drv. Expl. Suffers hardship ndgdliugpoq; feels pain dnerpoq\ 
is dreadful anilurnarpoq\ frightened to death tatamigpoq; uggly 
pinipoq. 

4) SYMPATHETIC AFFECTIONS. 

(See also Section 14,4& 15,2). 
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Stw. Dies from longing kiplpoq\ feels himself inferior qun- 
uvoq; loves asavd, kamagd, ndkord; thanks qujavoq\ praises 
nersorpd', venerates atarqivd; is bashful igt6rpoq\ avoids him talord\ 
fears him merserd; flees from human society qivlpoq', feels offended 
mamiagd; is angry kamagpoq\ hates dmigd\ shows contempt nar- 
ruvoq; morose oruluvoq\ envious singavoq. 

Afx. Favourit ndq. 

Drv. Expt. Enemy akeraq ; punish pitdlarpd ; flatters manig- 
orpd ; hates, despises qingarssorpd, qingarqupd (qingaq nostril); 
he whom I love and who loves me asassara asassigalo (ssaq 
loved, -sse lover, r{g)a my); suspects him pqsiUdupd\ reproaches, 
judges erqartupd\ accuses him in a „nith song“ of his faults iverpd, 
tainiorpoq. 

5) MORAL AND RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Stw. Is righteous, honest iluarpoq\ reason, morality sila\ 
indecently merry tipdpoq\ lascivious pitdpoq\ ashamed for using 
another’s things inimigd\ blames avorqdrd\ witchraft kugsiingneq\ 
invoking qernaineq ; praying serraneq ; abstinence agdlerneq ; amulet 
drnuaq. 

Afx. Fair, generous vfdrik, gigpoq, dluarpoq; bad dlugpoq, 
nerdlugpoq\ rascally piluk. 

Drv. Expl. Immoral silditsoq; vice ilerqopiluk\ a rascal inu- 
piluk; deceiver perquserdlugtoq; is licentious nalinginarpoq, arneri- 
voq\ murderer inprersoq, inuartoq\ of good morals ilerqorigpoq\ 
just, righteous iluartdvoq\ right-minded immagigpoq\ sensible, 
modest silagssorigpoq. (See also Sect. 16,4). 


II. PECILIARITIES A>» EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER DIALECTS. 

(Words apparently representing peculiar stemwords: asigtoq, 
asertoq Wns.; qaggorpoq LM.; quinarpoq L.; kivtairpoq L.; nun- 
gul ... Ws.; apigugpoq L.; serkani ... M.; uik ... Ws.; sipiler- 
toq !V1.; suinaq M.; qangdrpoq \j.\ atachuavoq Ws.; ilejdrpd L\1 
Ws.; qutsiaq LWs.; quvdlugtoq M.; kakavoq LG.; kangesugpoq 
L.; onui ... M.; opingaivoq L.; .savig ... Ws.; serrivoq I...; 
uiverd LiVI.; sivdluvoq L.; suma ... M .4.) 

L. 1) Feeling nellugosungnek, kangesungnek*; temper i»uina- 
mk\ earnest kangatailwok\ surprised suingarpa, opingaivok*\ ama¬ 
zing tatamnarpoq — 2) Fair, faultless* (it is) nakokpok, (he is) 
nekkokpok; cheerful keptairpok* \ beautiful, nice dnanauvoq*, Afx. 
tsiak', glad aliasugpok*, serrivok*-, agile, jovial keptairpok*-, praises 
opigukpok*’, audacious maksuavok*, katjak*; shouts with joy kak- 
katnajdrpok *; content nipporpok — 3) Concerned, anxious siarg- 
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Uvok*, kapiottukpok; terrified kakkilarpoq*\ uggly tekkorampok — 

4) Love nceglittgftek; lovely pitsiarpoq; friend illanak ; thanking him 
opigiltiga* \ respectful opigtisukpok*; compassion erklertornek* \ 
proud tmpkigusukpok, pijonvok \ irksome sinnangavok, kangdrpok *; 
is ashamed siUasiorpok\ enemy omisukte\ otfendiug kiksartiliigo', 
feels offended siNuvok*; suspects kangesukpok — 5) Greedy uni- 
vok*, ikligukpok; licentious illokeudlarpok, arnarniarpok\ injustice 
wi’ong idluinck ; dishonest nellangdngilaq, anmrpanaipok *; just 
idluarpok\ righteous annerpandklvok*; envious annerudsivok*; 
wicked kdssetok ; repenting kakkialerutigilugo *; witchcraft ilisinek ; 
detestable kmnarpok. 

C. 2) Beautiful adlemitumtta\ merry kakajok*, kakamajar- 
pok* — 3) Afraid kagpennah* — 4) thankfully qujanamik — 

5) Murderer inuaktu. 

\1. 1) Surprise allaniktoark — 2) grinning tserkaniluktoark* \ 

good, excellent nakoyoark — 3) Sad talortork*, porkrSUoark(?), 
iiellangoniek {?)-., terrified krutnarktoyoark*; trembling krohluktoark 
— 4) irritate orolotsidjoark; angry, offended ninakptork, tchukart- 
itoark (?) ; an assuming person tsirkrekrealuk * ; boasting sipilertork \ 
harmless tcJmmaymktiiark*\ shame onmdjun*\ rough kruhluitchar- 
toark * — 5) Vicious tchuinaoyuark *; wicked tchtmiark *; licen¬ 
tious katchorertuark, kuyarertuark , umiardluk (?); leading a bad 
life kmjorklune onmyoark\ benevolent unin\ virtue n'akoi/oark\ 
virtuous nakoorklune. 

Wn. 2) Good asikhtok*; glad pelletoorok; handsome sota- 
ngerook*; pretty ahrega\ laugh igalok; fun kooia — 3) Bad asse- 
tuk*, assirnk*; dislike oorneshooktoo; fear hahneta (?) — 4) Angry 
kunooktoo, kununaroak; bashfuHahtitsa^Mfc* — 5) Amulet *, 

koopooktuk* \ ill tempered kaptzharook\ I am good nakoo-roo-6h\ 
good ndkuruk\ good it is nakoorit. 

Ws. 2) Good (isichtok*, asertok; liking chanjtvok(?)‘, laughing 
nyngyljachtua* — 3) Bad aseetuk, asiurok — 4) Irritate tschauck- 
sichtuk{?) — 5) Righteous atachuavuk* ] bad kuinachtiik*, niknuiuk*; 
rascally kasmijuchtuk*, 

A. 2) Wish alugami{T)\ what do you wish chalugala(J) — 
3) Mourning tschwnachtacMu. 
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Special Part. 

(Section 17—30.) 


Section 17. PERSON. 1—21. 

Greenland. 

1) .’Ban (homo) imik — 2) .Han (male) angiit — 3) IVomaii 
arnaq — 4) Old nian (of the house or family) itog, old Woman 
ningioq, arnargnag^xg — 5) Young people inmugtut — 6) Old 
people utorqait — 7) Boy nuJcagpiaraq, nukagpiatsiaq — 8) .Y'oung, 
or unniaried man niihagpiaq — 9) Yirgin niviarsiaq — 10) Olri 
niviarsiaraq — 11) Child able to walk meraq, merdlertoq — 
12) Infant nalungiaq, anerdldq — 13) Eskimo inuk, kalAleq — 
14) White (man) qavdlundq — 15) Fabulous inlander tuneq, erq- 
ileq — 16) >ame ateq, arqa — 17) I. me uvanga — 18) Thou, 
thee ivdlit — 19) We, us uvagut — 20) Ye, you ilivse — 21) He 
una, tduna (objective); uma , tdussuma (subjective); they ukoa, 
tdiikua-, them itko, tdiiko\ this nidna, tamdna\ he yonder ivna\ 
he np there pavna : he in the north avna. 

East Greenlaud. \) t&q — 2) tiggaq — 3) ntilidkaq — 

12) tigimiaq — 13) inik — 15) timerseq. 

Labrador. 

1) innuk — 2) angut — 3) arnak — 4) liok, ningiok — 
5) inrmkmktut — 7) mdcapiak — 9) uigasuk — 10) nitiarsiak — 
11) nutarnk — merrajok, sorrusek — \i)kablunak — \b) alia 
Labrador Indian 16) attek — 17) uvanga — 18) igvit — 
19) magut — 20) illipse — 21) una, oma, tamna. 

Central Eegions. 

1) innung — 11) pierang — 12) stirossirn, nooteraq — 

13) innung — 14) qodlunam — 15) ikkilin — 16) attek, attim — 
17) ootcangd — 18) ilveet — 19) ovagut — 20) illipsee. 
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Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) innuk — 2) anghon — 3) arnarkr — 7) nukutpearh — 
8) nuratchdluk — 9) niviertsark — 10) niuvSarktsiark, arnarS- 
nark — 11) pitchukpalernerk — 13) tsiglerk, innok — 14) kra- 
hlunark, tchubloarotU — 15) irkrelirk, taordjok, ortsotodyoeitut — 
16) aUng — 17) uvanga — 18) iluit, ilbit — 19) uvarut — 
20) illipsi — 21) una, oma, tamdna, imna. 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) enuk, pi. innmt — 2) angun — 3) angna, 
oonga — 4) angaityokwdkto, akoagsa — 6) Old utoka — 7) nuk- 
utpiaru — 9) niviuksin, kangneen (young w.) — 10) niviuksara 

— 11) muklukto — 12) mukluktuayd — 13) inyu — 14) kahluna, 
tdnngyin, naloaremut — 15) itkudling — 16) atka — 17) wdnga 

18) illepit — 19) wurgut. 

Southern. 1) tan, shuk, juk, pi. tagut, siuut, jugut (people) 
2) nukalniak, nugalpiak — 3) aganak, arnak — 4) uinuk, anuU- 
uvak, iitschimak (old man), aganuchliuvak (old woman) — 7) tan- 
goiaUmk{?), tannwhak — 11) angutiksa (male), angdksa (female) 

— 15) attdwch — 16) atcha — 17) chwanga — 18) itlepit — 

19) chuankuta — 20) Ipydschi — 21) He ww; they okud, 

Asiatic. 

1) innuk, juk, innuet (pi.), jukulachtu (people) — 7) tannojak, 
nulkelpeach — 10) nuhdchtschak — 12) mukishkak — \1) wy — 
18) avulpuk, ilpunnahe (thou art) , eipek (?) — 19) udnkdta — 

20) aulpitschi, edlpdschi — 21) tana, takich. 


Section 18. BODY, (i—in.) 

GtREENLAND. 

(I. HEAD) 1) Head niaqoq — 2) Hair nujaq, pi. nutsat — 
3) Crown of head kavsseq — 4) Face ktnaq — 5) Forehead qaoq 

— 6) Eye isse, takun^, blind tagpitsoq — 7) Pupil taku- 

ngnat — 8) '9i}j%\».s\t^qimelrtaq, pi. -issat — 9) E||ebT 0 W qagdlo — 
10) Ear siut, hearing tmarneq, deaf tusilartoq — 11) Nose qingai 
(pLwfs. of qingaq nostril, his nostrils), smelling naineq, kuningneq 

— 12) Cheek uluaq, erssaq — 13) Beard ungmit (pi.) — 14) 

Mouth qaneq — 15) Lip qardloq — 16) Tooth kigut — 17) Tongue 
oqaq, likes the taste niamard 18| Jawbone' 19) 

Saliva nuak, qiseq — 20) ’ 

(II. NECK) 21) Neck qungaseq — 22) Throat tordluk — 23) 
Adams apple q&rqaq — 24) Swallow iggiaq. 


XL 2. 


5 
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(III. TRIINR) 25) «odj A:ia« (MPPcr) — • 2^-^ioulder 
tuve — 27) Slioulderblade kiasik — 28) Collarbone^^i^^— 29) 
Breast sakiak — 30) iNijiple iviahgeq — 31) — 32) 

Belly ndq, aqajaroq — ks) Navel qalaseq — 34) Back Uinuk, 
qatigak. 

(IV. ARMS) 35) Arm taleq - 36) Armpit uneq — 37) Arm 
above the elbow agssarqoq\ arm below the e, agssaut — 38) Elbow 
ikusik — 39) Hand agssaif (pi.); Finger agssa ^— 40) Palm of 
hand itumak — 41) Small linger eqerqoq — 42) Forefinger tikeq 

— 43) Thumb quvdloq — 44) Nail wfelA. 

(V. LEGS) 45) Leg nio — 46) tWgttJw^^a^; thigh bone qug- 
toraq.. tM} Knee serqoq — 48) Calf of leg nakasungndq ^ 
49) singerneq — 50) Anklebone napassortaq — 51) Foot 

isigkat (pi. of isigak) — 52) Sole of foot aloq — 53) Heel king-^ i 
mik — 54) Toe inumq, isigak — 55) Large toe putugoq — 56) / 

Shinbone kandq, qingdq. 

(VI. INTERIOR PARTS) 57) Blood auk — 58) Vein or artery 
taqaq — 59) Brain qarasaq — 60) Bladder nakasuk — 61) Caul 
kigsaut — 62) Gall sungaq — 63) Heart umat — 64) Kidney 
tqrto — 65) Lung puak — 66) Stomach aqajaroq — 67) Rib tuU- 
niak, tulimdq — 68) Pulse tigdleq,^ 69)-;Spine, vertebra qinier- 
dlue (wsf.), kujapigaq — 70) Intfe^ikls'(pi. wsf.)^ erdlavU 

— 71) Rectum erdloq — 72) Marrow pateq — 73) Bone sauneq 

— 74) Cartilli)^e natarqoq — 75) Flesh uvinik, neqe. ^ r. 

(VII. ^^^I^AL ORGANS) 76) JPenis 77) Testicle igssuk 

— 78) yiUMu^suk — 79) Vt^vM'lgdu^ — 80) Is pregnant 
ndrtuvoq — 81) Navelstring migdliaq. 

(VIII. EATING) 82) Food neqigssaq — 83) Eats nerivoq — 

84) Brinks imerpoq — 85) Is hungry kdgpoq — 86) Meat neqe. 

— 87) Juice of meat qajoq — 88) Bried fish mivse — 89) Licks 
it Iparpd alugtorpd. 

(IX. SENSATION, SICKNESS) 90) Sensation sianineq — 91) 
Feels cold (benumbed) qtavoq; frozen to death qiuvoq — 92) Feels 
warm kissagpoq, unagpoq, kiagugpoq (sweat) — 93) Feels pain 
dnerpoq — 94) sicknesS ndpaut — 95) Cough quersorneq — 96) 
Catarrh nuak — 97) Boil ajuaq, qinerseq, maneruaq — 98) Itch 
kilak — 99) Wound ike — 100) Bleeds aundrpoq — 101) Lives 
indvoq, dmavoq 102) Is dead toquvoq. 

(X. VARIOCS WORBS) 103) Speaks oqarpoq — 104) Walks 
pisugpoq — 105) Runs arpagpoq — 106) Skin ameq — 107) Bum 
nuloq — 108) Anus iteq — 109) Excrement anaq — 110) Fizzles - 
nilerpoq — 111) Lriu q6q, iteroq (old-). 

East Greenland. 1) qaratserfik — 2) qalequtit — 10) sior- 
ss^ugtaut — 16) mrriseq — 17) alugtdt — 21) ndpaleq — 24) 
kajaiteq — 28) ikarild — 29) natarkue — 32) imdrtd. 
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39) avatit — 51) tumat — 63) dmagd — 65) anernere, 
erdlave — 67) saningctssoq, sajungassoq — 69) qilerqivi, ikijMit 

— 70) amuvdjai — 71) singiagssaut 72) kivkak. 

76) takana — 77) mdntsdq, aldmak — 80) sdqarpoq — 
87) imaq — 94) sdjdrneq — 102) qardlimaerpoq — 106) piki- 
ligsak — 107) igsiavtt — 108) kidva — 109) angiorneq. 

* Labeadoe. 

3) kdbjek — 4) kmak, tautungnek — 6) Sees tautukpok^ 
tcekkovok — 10) Hears tussarpok — 11) Smelling naivok — 17) 

mamarnek — 27) kiasik^ tallek — 29) sagvik^ imangik — 30) 

mulle — 31) makkitek, sihveak — 34) kolUk^ tunno — 39) ag- 
gait — 41) erkekok — 46) nimmek — 54) innogangutsit — 56) 
kingarak — 58) taqqak — 59) karritak — 67) tullimak — 

68) tiglertak — 70) erchavit — 72) pattek - — 82) nerkikset, 

pdgitet — 88) pipsit — 91) keujavok, tinnakpok, kdjorpok, k7avok 

— 93) dniavok — 94) kanimasek — 95) kadlartorpok, koertor- 
pok — 97) soggokj pumtok — 109) anndk — 111) itterok. 

Centeal Eegions. 

1) niakong-j makkuk — 6) ije — 9) qedlu — 11) qingaq, 
sookloot (nostril) *— 12) udluaq — 13) uming — 14) kanirn, 
kadno — 15) qaqwiaq, qadlo — 18) agdlirok — 21) kungessirn 

— 23) taqojaq — 25) koteyeuk — 26) tue — 28) qutouq —' 

33) qalessirn — 34) qatigarn, qudlik. 

36) unik — 37) aqserqoq, aggaut — 38) ikusik — 39) iyu- 
teka; finger aggaq — 40) itimak — 42) tikirn — 43) qudlo — 
44) kuki — 46) koketokak (thigbone) — 48) naqisunaq — 49) 

singirniq — 51) issigang — 52) alloq — 56) qingaraq — 63) 

Oman — 64) takto — 70) innialook — 76) ussnk — 78) utjuk 

— 83) nerrivoq — 85) kaktuk, kak (hunger) — 88) pitse, 
pipse — 95) \ooiksuktook — 106) amirn — 107) nudlung — 
108) iterbiluag. 

Mackenzie Kivee. 

1) komak(^l), niakrork — 2) nuyark, nutsat — 4) kinark 

— 5) krarkroa — 6) iyik, takuyaork — 7) iyarok — 8) tsirk- 
pik — 9) krahlut — 10) tsidn^ tutchdyork — 11) krengyark 
nostril dgmanek (opting ?)^ naiwork — 12) uluark — 13) umrit 

— 14) umilmrok — 15) krarklo — 16) kigut — 17) okrark — 
18) arglerok, kiatsik — 19) nuvark — 20) kreylark. 

21) krungitsirk — 22) tortuat — 24) iyork, igiark. 

25) time, katirark — 26) tuik, erdjik — 27) Matsek — 
28) krortok — 29) uyak — 30) ujara-inerk {??) — 31) makUark 

— 32) tingork, akrearork — 33) kralatsierk — 34) tuno. 

b* 
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35) tdlerk — 37) akkautkok, pemaniiutuak — 38) ikotsik 

— 39) adgirak (pi.-rati); finger inurark — 41) krikert — 43) 
kublu — 44) kukek. 

45) kranerk, tchuUn — 46) kruktorark — 47) tchitkrork — 
49) (ichernerk — 51) Uigark — 52) alorkr — 53) kimmik — 
54) inurark — 55) pivortork. 

57) awk — 58) tarak (veine) — 59) krareytark — 60) 
nakatsuk — 62) imarorkr — 63) oma» — 64) tartuk — 65) 
puakj puvaU — 66) akoark, akudjark, egurk — 67) tulimark — 
68) tiglertuark — 70) erklo, irklot — 73) fsaunerk — 74) kra- 
roptdoga — 75) umnit animals nerkre). 

80) nadjitartoark. 

82) nerrSjoat — 83) nerriyoark — 84) imerktoark — 85) 
kaki (hunger) — 86) nerkre — 88) piptsi, tamoakeit. 

91) nigwlanerk, uvatark, krSkrey — 92) mark — 94) ani- 
arktoark ■— 95) kroertdn — 98) kratayoark — 99) killek — 
101) omayoark — 102) tukroyork. 

103) oraktork — 104) pijuktoark — 105) akpalaartoark — 
106) amerk — 107) nunluk, tchivoark — 108) iterk — 109) 
anarkr — 111) krork. 

Extkeme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) neakok — 2) nutye, nutshet — 3) nuytigia — 
4) kinak — 5) kau — 6) issik, idin, enga; blind tappeko; 1 saw 
tautukkiga — 7) tukuvid — 8) kimmeridyen — 9) kahlun — 
10) siu, pi. si«itn; I heard iMsdraw^a; deaf tosluktuk — ll)An'»^a/ 
smelling koneakwa — 12) yioksa — 13) kitkdglueten, umngyen — 
14) kanga — 15) umidruin, mnni, kdkqlung — 16) kigu^ kigutai 

— 17) okkak — 19) nuwa, miwAng. 

21) kungasinga, kaMalu — 22) tdaklura — 23) tupkura — 
24) uyak. 

25) katigai — 26) tuinyd — 27) kiasia —* 28) kutud — 

— 29) milUf ihidngnid, sdtka — 30) mudrga — 31) mukisa — 

— 32) ndddfa — 33) kdlasia — 34) tunda. 

35) tudlia, katcha — 36) unga — 37) dksiUkwa — 38) 
ikusia — 39) adtigai (hand)/ inyugai (fingers) — 40) ituma — 
41) mikilyera — 42) tikerd — 43) kublu, ahzoon — 44) kukkin. 

45) niungd — 46) kokpa, kuktud — 47) sitkteunga, tnukluk 
48) nakasungnd — 49) singivngnerin — 50) kuma — 51) isigai 
52) ulua, uluna — 53) kingmid — 55) putugda — 56) kinga, 
57) au, kaoope — 58) tukkung — 59) kaqsa — 60) ndkasu 
61) kdpisiyiitigd — 62) sungah — 63) umata — 64) taktu — 
65) puwi — 66) akiaqo — 67) tudlimudrin — 69) kuyapikkun 
70) inaluunga — 73) satlnd — 75) neka. 
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76) usUf usud — 77) iggru — 78) utya, 

82) niake — 83) nexerud, nugerunger (to eat) — 84) echuga, 
imukto — 85) kakto, nugashuktunga (I am h.) — 86) neka — 
87) ukleru (cooked meat urun). 

91) I feel cold alapdktungd, kiyinaktungd — 92) I get hot 
unaksirdnga — 93) annutok — 95) kooikchii — 96) noowuh — 
98) kilye — 101) inyorok, yokealu. 

103) okhcekto, kanuk — 104) pisoakto — 105) akpadktud 

— 106) amia — 107) nudlu — 109) onok, pookshaktuk — 111) 
kwiro. 

Southern. 1) naskok, uskuk, kamikuk — 2) nujak, nuiat — 
4) chinaw .— 5) kauk — 6) ingaldk, vitaiuik; look! (imper.) 
tanhu — 8) kmygiat — 9) kahlut — 10) tschutuik, naintuik — 

11) kaak, nikch; nostrils patschikuk; smelling nagnak, nansik — 

12) iisloak — 13) unik^ unJiit — 14) kanik — 15) krluk — 

16) kdotitt — 17) ullu, alianuk — 21) ujanut, weeakut — 22) 

yoamun — 24) iglak — 26) tuik — 29) katienha — 32) aksiak 

34) p^kuk. 

35) dalika, ipik — 38) ihusik — 39) Fingers suivogat, 
ikunka, shuvanka; hand aiged, iagfbutuik — 44) stut, stiit — 
45) irrahka (my 1.) — 47) tschischkuk^ — 51) iguk^ juh, jerroga, 
itkunka — 54) nupnunka. 

57) kajunkak — 63) ungoan, kunnoka, kanniak — 70) kee- 
lunga — 73) nimiod — 75) kmyk — 83) nokhuka; eat! (imper.) 
nuicha — 84) Drink! tschakai — 86) aulchkuk; komik — 88) 

nuikuit (,,Jukola“) — 91) patsnartok, ningelak, nuinlichtok (frost) 

— 92) kichatuk, marartok, kaltok, oknaktok — 94) anhkuk — 
95) kusgo — 101) unugvak, ongokok — 102) tukumak, torrovok, 
tukoecMuk — 103) kalcMuik (to speak) — 104) auldchluk — 
109) muiku — 111) tuikuk. 


Asiatic. 

1) ndskok, kasko — 2) nujak, niuet — 4) injak, kenaaka — 
5) kivak — 6) lya, jiik — 8) kamhaet — 9) chahlut — 10) 
ssigMa; deaf tusluktuk — 11) kingak; nostrils chynhak — 12) 
utlynhyk — 13) uinka — 14) kantuk — lb) .kmiyuk — 16) 
chdtit, uotinka — 17) ulliu, ooleh — 21) ujdkok, uianhunka — 
24) jaak — 26) tuichka — 29) tschalnka, tschakimak, mumuha 
32) aktschaka, oksuk — 34) chaatka, kulachka. 

35) tadlika, eteyet — 38)*- ikujak, ikuichka — 39) Hand 
myngitt, tadlimat, ajdpun; finger aikanka — 41) etelko — 42) 
tigek — 43) koomluk — 44) ssUunka, stoke — 45) errokhya, 
irago — 47) tschirkuka, schyriskok — 51) juchka, ytingaka — 
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54) k^ndla, irnovaget — 55) kudla — 56) kandgaka — 57) auka, 
owk — 63) icMschakuk — 73) nynnuka — 75) kymyka. 

84) Drink! (imper.) nyrrakunga — 102) tukko — 103) kun~ 
achtok. 


Section 19. DRESS AND ORNAMNTS. (1-24.) 
Greenland. 

(I. IPPER PART OF THE BODY) 1) Hood nasaq; woman’s h. 
amaut — 2) Tunic or jacket quUtseq, atigeq, mamorqaq; frock of 
guts ka;^seq, ikiaq; coat natseq, qaqorsorqut, dnordq — ^ Takes 
off his jacket matarpoq — 4) IHittens drqat, pi. drqaUt{ 

(II. NETHER PART OF THE BODY) 5) Trowsers qardlit; knee- 
breeches sirqernit — 6) Boots kamik, pi. kangmit; stocking alerse^ 
shoe ikernuk — 7) Takes on boots kamigpoq — 8) Takes off boots 
merpoq, kamigdlarpoq. 

(III. HAJAK HEAR) 9) ,iK^t.t^. kapitak, tuvilik — 10) Half¬ 
jacket akuilisaq — 11) R. feve {drqdka my si.). 

(IV. ORNAMENTS) 12) Arinhiet l^djaq — 13) Collar ujamik — 
14) Earring iverut, tugdlerut — 15) Hairband (man’s) niaqorut — 
16) Woman’s hairtuft qilerte; w’s hairband qilersiut, qaleq — 17) 
Tattoo marks tuvne — 18) Bead sapangaq. 

(V. VARIOUS DESIGNATIONS) 19) Clothing in general atissat, 
oqurut, anordq, assdt (finery) — 20) Naked tamataerntoq — 21) 
Belt, girdle qiterut, tavsik — 22) Button dtat — 23) Blanket 
qipik, ule, ulik — 24) Outer clothing qagdlersaut, qagdleruaq. 

East Greenland 1) isisidt, pikivak — 2) dnordq, kapiseq, 
atdsit, kiapetek — 4) tig git, mdtat, pualdtit (bearskin’s —) — 
5) Knee br. qardligpdt ~ 6) atertagaq, ilipdq — 9) qdjarstt — 
13) napaleq7t — 14) orssissaq — 15) sujunequtai — 16) kaligsaq 
— 18) nuisagssaq. 


Labrador. 

1) nessak, Qmaut — 2) natsek, ikkiak (under clothing), attige, 
ailik, anorak — 4) pualo — 5) karlik, serkenek — 6) kamik, 
allerte, tipsalok, ikerngoak — 9) kappitak (Pouter coat) — 10) 
W'aterproof coat of fur or guts akuilitak. 

14) suvlolik, siumiutaq — 15) kopperiartkut, sulluvaut — 
16) kellehnut, kongmXngaut, tuglit, ingungautit — 17) He tattooes 
him tumneliorpa — 18) sappangak — 20) annorairpok, ussinga- 
vok (see 8) -- 22) senneroak — 23) kehbik, ullik. 
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Centeal Eegions. 

1) neiseak — 2) attige, happeetegga, ktilitang (outer coat) — 
4) poadlo — 5) selepar, atohtok, kardling — 6) hamming^ eking- 
oark, ekeekook („socks“), enooktoo. 

12) seapanga (bracelet) — 15) makkeedyutik — \jo) suluhaut, 
toogleega — 17) kakeena — 18) shongowyak — 22) seeakote. 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) natsark, ungiartark (woman’s) — 2) atige — 4) .pualuk, 
aitkraUk — 5) krarlik — 6) aterkrark, ^\. aterkrait; socks, 
alertik. 

12) taler ark, tsiapanga — 13) orpatkrey, ujamitkrork — 
14) noyulu, norglat — 17) tsavarkreyoark, tsavark — 18) itchui- 
torpak, tchungaoyark, awmark — 19) Takes on his clothes atik- 
tsortoark, atigiyoark — 20) matartuark — 21) taptsirk — 22) 
poUatsa, tutaoyark — 23) ulik — 24) tunnu-ilU-tark (,,Manteau 
doublure du dos“). 


Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) nesara, nes^i — 2) Tunic atige; outer tunic 
kalur'da; inner tunic ilupd; frock of guts nyelluk, siUnga — 4) 
aitkati; bearskin’s m. pualo — 5) kakalik; women’s! sheraleng; 
tr. of a different kind moogwa — 6) k^mmung, dUksen, {atounga 
Soles); kiUuatyid (shoes) — 8) usiasu, usilakto (barefoot) — 12) 
manyeru — 14) nogilu — 17) tahlurdtin — 18) sckungaurak — 
20) tingunga, muttakto (see 3) — 21) tdpse ~ 22) Button too- 
atowruk — 23) uligrua — 24) kalerua. 

Southern. 1) naak, saliochpak — 2) Goat aklut; „kamleie“ 
imagnatuik; „parke“ atkuk; shirt tulpachak — 5) kchulik^ seelahpar 
(deerskin’s) — 6) kamuiksiak, ilhiicUk (shoes) — 14) aklatykj 
aklatuit — 15) Head band karrong; forehead ornament kowwoot 
— 18) tuichlit, aklut, pinguet — 21) kitlehunk. — 22) nichtkutuit. 


Asiatic. 

1) keli, nasdparak — 2) Coat attiku; outer clothing atdschak, 
atkudmdk, adlpdt (bird skin’s), kadlik (of guts); under clothing 
idluldka — ^)ajapdtrek, Meet — 5) kadliguk — 6) Boot kdmuk, 
kumrut; stocking achlychta — 12) tolyoa — 14) kwopowyet — 
18) kavilnudrak, shungowro — 20) motomelkook (see 3) — ^\)tapschi. 
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Section 20. DWELLINOS WITH CHATTELS AND TOOLS. 

(1-52.) 

Greenland. 

(I. HOUSE) 1) House igdlo — 2) Hut igdluaraq — 3) Suom- 
house igdluvigag^ — 4) Doorway — 5) Entrance, inner 

katak, outer pdg — 6) Fireplace igaleq, kigdlo — 7) Floo r natacr, 
wsf. narqa — 8) Pillar sukaq — 9) Roof qule, qildq; timber 
l Adveq — 10) Wall ^aq, (jarmaq — 11) Window inalo — 

‘"T2) Window frame ikdq (side post) — 13) Bencl~5^5^^ ipat — 
14) Ventilator qingaq — 15) Village, houseplace igdlorpait, igdlo- 
qarfik_ — 16) Meetingboiise qags §£.^ (traditional). 

(II. TENT ANO STORAGE) 17) 18) T. pole qanak 

— 19) Curtain umik — 20) Storehouse oue. qimatuUvik ; scaffold 
umiap ndpassue, pusingave. 

(III. SKIN DRESSING and sewing) 21) Skin dressing amiorneq 
22) Skin scraping qapiarneq, kilingneq, qavsangneq — 23) Softening 
qitulisarneq — 24) Scraper kiliortUt, qapiarfik — 25) Sewing 
merssorneq — 26) Woman^s knife ulo_ — 27) Needle merqut; 
thread ujalo — 28) Plaiting perdlarneq. 

(IV. HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE) 29) Bowl ajdnguajdq; meat 
dish pdgutaq — 30) "qdtaq — 31) Bag pdq — 32) Box 

i gdlerfik — 33) Cup ermuseqr^. 34) Oil kid pdruseq — 35) Pot 
iga, qulivsiut — 36) Tub na^rlaq — 37) Drying frame inisaq, 
pi. initsat^a 38) Lamp qutdleq — ^99 Lamp stick tarqissdt — 
40) 'Wiew^eraq — 41) — 42) Handle, shaft tikau- 

gut, ipe — 43) Urintub 

(V. VARIOUS TOOLS etc.) 44) Axe uUmaui — 45) Borer, drill 
ntortdt — A6) Drill mouthpiece kingmiaq — 47) Icepick sigdlaq, 
idq — 48) Large knife ^ana — 49) Knife samk; knife edge ktnd 

— 50) Hammer kautaq — 51) File agiut Torch ngnerdt, 

naneruaq. C- 

East Gbeenland. 10) ikerferserneq — 12) peqiserfik — 26) 
sdkeq — 29) niuMpik — 32) tungmeraq — 34) ingtnigaq — 
35) ikiseq, dtsit — 36) qeqartaq — 39) unarqit — 48) tarqar- 
mioq — 49) pilagtoq. 


Labrador. 

1) iglo — 3) iglovigak — 4) torsuk — 5) kattak — 7) nettek 
8) sukkak — 10) karmak, ungate — 11) igalak — 12) ikkak — 
13) iglek — 15) iglugasait — 17) tuppek — 18) kannak, nuertak 

— 20) kemmatuUvik — 21) ikergak — 22) kUiorlugOf mavsarlugo, 
tagliklugo — 24) kissiksiut, killiutak — 25) mersarnek — 26) ullo 

— 27) merkut — 28) mitterimk, pergaivok. 
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29) pogutak,, iklermk — 30) kattak — 31) pok — 33) erm- 

gusiarsuk — 34) orksHt, ungerdldk — 35) amertak, utkusik — 
37) initak — 38) kollek — 39) takkut — 40) mannek — 42) 

pahlo tigumiarvik — 43) korvik — 44) tiklak, ulimaut — 45) 

iliorid, ikkdtak, ergut, pitikserak — 49) savik; kinanga — 50) 

ujaratsiak, kautak (wooden) — 51) aggiak — 54) nenneroak, 

pakkajok. 

Central Eegions. 

1) kagmung (with flat skin-roof) — 3) igdlo — 4) toutsuk 

— 5) katting — 11) igalak — 17) tupik — 21) ikergak. 

30) kattak, kikia — 31) itlerUk — 34) porussirn — 35) 
ootkooseek — 38) kudlirn (upper); adlirn (lower) — 39) tatko — 
44) utlin^au — 48) panna — 49) savik — 51) arreyak. 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) iglu — 2) winerk — 3) igloriyoark — 4) kranitat — 
5) pd — 6) iga 7) naterk, natsitit — 9) todjark, kraa — 
10) tchukkak{ST) — 11) iralerk —.13) iglerk — 14) ayoark — 
17) itsarkf tupperk; summer hut tsayrork — 18) krarak — 21) 
tsaluktuark („tanner“) — 22) kiligartoark — 25) mirkrorktork, 
mirtsortuark — 26) ulualuk — 27) metkron — 28) irkredjidjoat. 

29) illiveark — 30) purtdark — 31) krorlorark — 32) 
tsaviktoark, tchulootit — 35) utkutsik, aria — 36) purutark, 
kattarpark — 38) krolerk — 40) iperaktsark — 42) ipun, ipuark 

— 43) krorvik — 44) tukingayork, ulimaut — 45) kinmiak, 
kayhluyark — 49) tsavik — 50) krautark — 51) avion, agiun 
52) nenexron. 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) iglu — 2) iglurd, igloyu, shirak (yourt) — 
3) ap'dyd, any ok — 5) kdttdj pang, pa — 6) iga, agarum, ikne- 
kawik — 7) ndtkying, pdniksd . — 8) itkearun (a post) — 9) 
kilising, kiluk — 10) kutye — 11) inalo, igald — 12) kinging, 
itk'dng (window stretchers) — 13) iglare, iglisin (bed place) — 
15) inyugiukto — 16) karrigi, kassigit, kagushimi. 

17) tupek, halapkar, auruktu (small) — 20) shekiliuk (cache) 
22) keeleeaktoktok — 24) ikun, waingneea — 25) keedliarktoouk, 
keeliuktdnga, megaruktoa — 26) uldra — 27) mittkon, mittkin; 
thread oowaloo — 28) pilgirok. 

29) nannuak — 30) pilldngo, kotogah — 33) kuloot, imuiyu, 
kirona — 34) kottooak, otkokto — 35) utkuisin, koUpse — 36) 
kakita, kadliooving — Zl) init'dn, inisatya — 38) kddlo — 39) 
ipektun — 41) kiliyutd, alutok — 43) kokewik — 44) ddleman, 
katlapak — 45) itaun, itugetsau; for fire: niootin, toowach — 
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46) kengmiak, omee.yak — 47) t4u — 49) chowik, midellik; 
stone knife uytimiga, seegootat,' edge of knife kina — 50) kowt, 
kusruto — 51) ageaktu. 

Southern. 2) tschuluah, tscheklewit, tschikuk, uina; lodge 
tavak — 6) kygtsak, knerivik, agitoakartok — 9) kulmi, nedek — 
16) kashim — 25) minka — 26) uloak — 27) tschikuk, minkuk 
33) valiut (cup) — 35) gant, ganavak — 44) kalkanak, anien 
— 45) iggun — 49) savik, uloak, kishulkak. 

Asiatic. 

2) mandruh, ennet — 5) kotpok Door — 27) tschikuk — 
31) choklowok — 32) tschadlnauk — 35) kookane, mooha — 
38) kinak — 41) adlkdtak — 44) kakalema — 49) tvotlea, chotvik 
50) yuppa — 51) etamok. 


Section 21. TRAVELLIM, HUNTING AND FISHING. (1-46.) • 
Geeenland. 

■ (I. OPEN SKINBOAT) 1) Open Skb. umiaq — 2) Oar iput; 
paddle angM — 3) Sail lingerdla,ut — ndparut. 

(II. RAYAH) 5) — 6) Sidelatfcs sthrne, ap'umaq — 

7) Rib tigpik — 8) Vvowr^tAq — 9) Cross piece masik — 10) 
Cross strap tarqaq — 11) Rouble :bladed oar pautik — 12) Pulling 
the k. paorpoq; capsizing kinguvoq; dronning qajauvoq — 13) 

Two kayaks bound together (for transport) qilermigput. 

(III. SLERCrE) 14) SI. qaniut, qimuseq (with the dogs included) 

— 15) Rog harness ano — 16) Whip iperautaq — 17) Cross piece 
napo. 

(IV. LANRCHASE ANR FISHING) 18) Hunting reindeer tugtuli- 
arpoq — 19) Bow pisigse, pisigseq — 20), Arrow qarssoq — 21) 

' Slih^ igdlM, igdlUtit (pi, form) — 22) Hv^'^^pindlat — 23) Snare^^' 
nigaq — 24) Fishing line aulisaut — 25) Angling aulisarpoq — 

26) Fishhook qarsorsaq — 27) Fish spear kakissat (pi. of kakiak) 

— 28) Net qagsut. 

(V. CAPTCRE OF SEALS ANR WHALES) 29) Harpoon or shaft 
of the large harpoon undq — 30) Throws the large h. and hits 
nauligpoq — 31) Harpoon for hoys nauligaq — 32) Flexible fore¬ 
shaft of the large harpoon iginiaq — 33) Bone cover at the end 
of the shaft qdteq — 34) The loose harpoon point tukaq — 35) 
Bone peg on the shaft tikdgut — 36) Hunting bladder avataq — 

37) Hunting line aleq — 38) Shorter line for hunting on the ice 
iperatf. — 39) Throwing stick norssaq — 40) Bird arrow (javelin) 
nueq, nugfit (pi. form) — 41) Lance anguvigaq — 42) Bladder 
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arrow (javelin) agdUgaq — 43) Haiidspear for stabbing qaput — 
44) Whale lance qalugiaq — 45) Puts the point on the harpoon 
savigtorpoq — 46) Raises the harpoon for throwing tindrsivoq. 

East Greejtlajo). 1) autdlarit — 5) sarqit — 6) qoqussai 
16) uorqartdut. 

Labeadoe. 

3) tingergautak — 6) sianek, apumak — 7) tikpe — 9) 
massik — 10) tapkak — 18) tuktosiorpok, pissuravok, puipsivok 
(in the water) — 19) pitikse — 20) karksok; the point nakkok 

— 21) illoreut — 22) mikigiak, aglerok — 23) nerlok, nigak, 
napperniut, kongeseksiut — 25) aulasarpok, erkasarpok (from the 
shore) — 26) karusak^ niksik,, ujukkoak — 27) kakkiviait — 28) 
nullutjet. 

29) unak — 30) naulerpa; harpoon naullak — 32) iggimak 

— 33) kdtek — 34) tukak — 36) avatak — 37) allek — 38) 
ipperak ■— 39) noksak — 40) nuekf nugit — 41) anguvigak — 
42) akligak — 43) kapput — 44) kallugiak — 45) savikpok. 


Centeal Eegions. 

1) oomiak — 5) qajaq — 6) siadnirn — 7) Mkping — 9) 
massing — 11) paotik. 

29) unak — 30) naulang — 32) igimang (,,whale harpoon^) 

— 33) katirn — 34) tokang — 35) tikagung — 36) avatang — 
37) allek — 38) iperang — 39) nuksung — 40) nuirn — 41) 
anguviang — 43) kappun — 44) kallugiaq. 

Mackenzie Eieee. 

1) umiak — 2) angHn, ip6n, irkroertkun (stearing oar.); padd¬ 
ling angoark, kikiaork — 4) napparktsin — 5) krayark — 6) 
tserne, apumak — 7) titperk — 8) niotark — 9) matsik, ayark 

— 10) tapkrein — 11) paotik — 12) paoark, paortoark — 14) 
krematey — 15) ano — 19) pitiksik — 20) krariork\ („en os‘0 
katkrok, kukkikrork, tsiuluk\ (,,en fer“) torotaoyalik, tchanmiark; 
(,,prismatic“) krlenmiulik — 23) nigat^ tsaputit — 24) ukiimdun 
(,,corde de peche“) — 28) kYuhiark. 

29) naulirark („Harpon“) — 30) nauliktork — 31) nauligcer- 
artok („Darder“?) — 34) tchamiark („Dard de Harpon“); kukia, 
tibiaj kranmiark (,,Dard“?) — 37) allerk — 39) notsark — 40) 
kapona, kdpotchin („Javelin“ — 42?) — 43) kdrotchinlj). 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) umid, oomiak — 2) angun — 3) tingidrauta 

— 4) napaksa — 5) kaiak — 10) topkok — 12) parhuddin^ 
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parhuauk; keenuru (capsize); kiahrook (drown) — 13) kilakmiun 

14) kamotin, linia (flat), ayak (?) — 15) dnun — 19) pisiksi, 
pitiksik; bow string nukakta — 20) kokaru, kakarook; arrow head 
of stone kukin^ do. of bone kookooywait, kaveerak; do. chipper 
kigli — 21) idXu, iglioktook — 23) neyok — 24) ipiuta, epetunga 

— 26) niksin^ idkqliing — 27) punnH — 28) kuhra, neegalUk , 
akaloona (?). 

29) oonak (for throwing), dnil (for stabbing), unakpHk (for 
walrus); „Retrieving" H. nauligu, naulU (point of the same); dart 
nalegah^ (harpoon kaelro?) — 32) igimd, ugimak — 33) katu, 
katersak — 34) toukak, savdk, savdkpak (for walrus) — 35) tika 

— 36) awertak — 37) allek — 39) norsak — 40) nuek — 42) 
akligak; ,,sealdart“ kAkigH; seal spear muksetak, tooka — 43) 
kapun, kaputit — 44) kalugusit^ whale spear nowaluk. 

Southern. 1) ongiuk, oniak („Baidare“) — 2) angout, anva- 
gun — 5) kyak, kaiak, puchtan („Baidarke‘0 — 10) tdpkak — 

15) anuiacMuit — 19) ugliuvuik, kitviak — 20) ikchuk, nicMagak, 
mangoliak — 28) kakasik, kugia. 

29) olukariuk (Harpoon) — 43) Spear panna; lance amortak 
{imangvik Bladder?). 


Asiatic. 

1) angiak, ungyet — 2) anguarun, jdmukddet (,,zweihandiges“) 
— 3) tingalanukok — 4) napoahyak — 5) kdjak — 14) ikamak, 
kommeke, orogoro — 29) Harpoon dyoukt; spear ooanok (whale), 
tookwa (seal) '— 36) uwuHkak — 37) Whale line parekt^ tapk~ 
wok — 43) pannin (lance) — 44) kallovyak (lance). 


Section 22. NUMERALS. (i-24.) 
Greenland. 

1) One atauseq — 2) Two mardluk — 3) Three pingasut — 
4) Four sisamat — 5) Five tatdlimat — 6) Sii arfinigdlit — 
7) Seven arfineq mardluk — 8) Eight arfineq pingasut — 9) Nine 
qulaluat — 10) Ten qulit — 11) Eleven arqanigdlit — 12) 
Twelve arqaneq mardluk — 13) Thirteen arqaneq pingasut — 
14) Fourteen a. sisamat — 15) Fifteen a. tatdlimat — 16) Sixteen 
arfersanigdlit — 17) Seventeen arfersaneq mardluk — 18) Eighteen 
arf. pingasut — 19) Nineteen arf. sisamat — 20) Twenty inuk 
ndvdlugo — 21) Twenty one inup dipagssdne atauseq — 22) 
Twenty two i. a. mardluk — 23) Thirty i. a. qulit — 24) Fourty 
i. dipagssd ndvdlugo. 
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Labradoe. 

1) ataiisek — magguk {agga) — 3) pingasut — 4) sittamat 
— 5) tallimat. 


Central Eegions. 

1) atausirn — 2) mardluk, maqong, aqa — 3) pingassun — 

4) sessiman — 5) tedliman — 6) akhirnang^ argwennak. 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) ataotsirkr — 2) aypak, mallcerok — 3) illaak, pingatsut 

— 4) tsitamat — 5) tallimat — 6) arvinelarit — 7) arvinelarit 
aypak — 8) arv. illaak — 9) arv. tsitamat, krolin-illoat — 10) 
krolit — 11) itiangnerat — 12) itiangnerat aypak — 13) it. 
illaak — 14) it. tsitamat — 15) it. tallimat — 16) igluin itia- 
ngnelcerit — 17) igl. it. aypak — 18) igl. it. illaak — 19) igl. it. 
tsitamat — 20) kroleti, innung nayork — 21) iglut-tchertut — 
22) iglut aipatark — 23) innok krolinik tchikpalik (30) — 24) 
innung mallerok (40). 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) atadzik — 2) mddro, marlerok — 3) pingasun 

— 4) sesamdn — 5) tudliman — 6) ikiekkeret — 7) marlero 
nelligit — 8) pingasut nelligit — 9) kudleinodailek — 10) kddlin, 
kudlik — 11) kudlik atasemik — 12) k.marleronik — 13) A:. 
pingasunik — 14) k. sisamanik — 15) akimiak — 16) ak. atausik 

— 17) ak. marlerok — 18) ak. pingasue — 19) innuinaiodailak 
20) innuinak — 21) innuinak atausik — 22) in. marlerok — 23) 
(30) in. kulinik — 24) (40) in. marleronik. 

Southern. 1) alreluk, atausek — 2) aipa, malliat — 3) 
pingaju — 4) sitami, schtaman — 5) taliman — 6) arfXun — 
7) malrulin — 8) inmolin, iulullrin — 9) kuliungan, kulnuian 

— 10) kulin — 11) kulin alrelumik siptok — 12) kula malunik 
siptok — 13) k.pingajumik s. — '2.0) schvinak — 23) (30) schvinak 
kulamik kjiplego — 24) (40) schwinak marlok (100 schvinat talimn). 

Asiatic. 

1) attashlik — 2) malkuch 3) pinhaju — 4) istema — 

5) tadlimat — 6) atatschimalihin — 7) malhukaweil — 8) pin- 
hdju ...? — 9) stamma ...? — 10) kulle — 11) atchand — 
20) juinak — 23) Ussiptaha (30). 
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Section 23. DIVISION OF TIME. (1-25.) 
Greenland. 

1) Bawn qaulersoq, uvdloq — 2) Xornins; uvdldq — 3) Noon 
uvdloq qeUrarpoq — 4) Afternoon uvalissoq — 5) Nearly eTening 
uvaliktd; dusk tdrsilersoq — 6) ETening unuk — 7) Night untMq 

— 8) Bay uvdloq — 9) To day uvdlt^M^ To morrow 

aqaqo — 11) Bay after to morrow aqaguago — 12) Yesterday 
igpagssc^ — 13) Two days ago igpaqsdne — 14) The other day 
ivssaq — 15) Spring upemdq — 16) Summer aussaq — 17) 
Autumn uk'iaq — 18) Winter ukioq — 19) Anciently itsaq — 20) 
Last year sujorna — 21) Two years ago sujomdq — 22) Next 
year aip&gut — 23) In some days ivsaligatne — 24) In many 
years iisaligame (future) — 25) Seferal years ago ardldgut. 

East Greenlakd. 2) dke — 15) tnangUemeq — 16) tnangineq. 

Labrador. 

1) uvlgatdrneq, kaulerpok — 2) uvlak, uvlakuf — 3) ketter- 
arpok — 5) aullajalernek — 6) unnuk — 7) unnuak — 8) 
uvlok — 9) uvlome — 10) kaupat — 11) Day after to morrow 
ungakago; two days after to morrow ungalekiago — 12) ipeksak 

— 13) ikpeksdm — 15) opemgak — 16) aujak — 17) okkieksak 

— 18) okkiok .— 19) ttsaksoarme — 20) achdne — 22) next 
year achdgo. 

Central Eegions. 

9) uvlmne — 10) qaupan, aqago — 11) akkago, oongaluane 

— 12) ipoqmng — 13) ipoqsane — 15) opemaqsak, <^temang 

— 16) auja — 17) ukieqsaq, ukkiak — 18) okeoke — 19) once 
tesfnani; very anciently itadlo — 20) aqane — 21) two or more 
years ago aqane qaniam — 22) aqago. 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) kilaka — 2) krakoara — 3) kiterkparkpan — 4) uata 

— 5) (1 ?) uhlark („qepuscule“) — 6) unnuk — 7) taark, onuark 

— 8) uhlark, uvlut — 9) uhlur-krakimna — 10) krawp&n, dkragu 

— 12) ikparktsqrk — 15) upinwrark — 16) angujak; long day 
aiigak — 17) okkiaktoark — 18) ugiork — 19) egpane — 25) 
alrait, krangaUrami. 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) uglu (ggngngt, hgnkak) — 2) oblame, ahkohgo, 
oonamin, ootitnakum — 3) koUcachtook — 5) nipiru (dusk) — 
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6) onnoktok {nakeMUiskakf) — 7) ta, oongnah, tartok — 8) anna- 
kame? — 9) k&ngmumi, ohlokpak — 10) uhldxo — 11) ikpUksa 
— 12) unungmun, ungaliane, ikpakrark {ponaldgen day before) — 
13) ikpUksce — 15) oppinerak — 16) oopunrak — 17) okeak — 
18) ukio, okeok — 19) anciently adrdni — 20) ukio — 21) ukio 
sihwudni — 22) ipahgo. 

Southern-. 6) atahaka^ akaatok — 7) nnuk — 8) aganvik, 
ignuik — 9) xcunnako, oonayoo — 1-2) ukhtok, koagh, ^akchuak — 
15) ognakakj ugnychkat — 20) alchagny, tschudeegne; month 
igaliuk, tangak; the whole year uksiuk tamak. 

Asiatic. 

3) anarinekukara — 6) okuoachtuk — 10) oogottek. 


Section 24. ANIMALS. (1—68.) 

(I. SEALS A>D WHALES) 1) — 2) Ph. 

foetida tiggaq (old male) — 3) Ph» barbi^j^ossw^^ 4) 

Ph.^forolanlifca dtdg — 5) Walrus dveq — 6) Pmcrremta natser- 
ssuaq — 7) Bahena iiijsticetus arfeq — 8) Delphinus leucas qilah 
uvaq {qaqortaq) — 9) Honodon monoceros tugalik, qilaluvaq {qerner- 
taq) — 10) Swordfish (killer) drdluk — 11) Purpoise ntsa — 
! 12 ) Bahena boops qiporqaq — 13) Various designations: Seal gen-^ 

; ■'» r , '^erally^Mme; s. resting upon the ice utoq; narwal and walrus Tusk 
,^-. ‘.'\,\Mgdq-, Whalebone sorqaq; Blubber orssoq; Skin of whales mdtaq; 
’ .j, breathing hole in the ice agdlo. 

(II. OTHER HAMIEEROUS ANIMALS) 14) Polar Bear nano, 
nanoq — 15) Fox teriangniaq; }i\vLt t.qernertaq; white t. qaqortaq 
— 16) Dog qingmeq — 17) Reindeer fawn norraq; male 

pangneq; female kulavak — 18) Musk ox umingmaq — 19) Hare 
ukaleq — 20) Various kinds known from tradition: agdlaq (cinna¬ 
mon bear?), amaroq (wolf), qdpik (wolverine), avingaq (lemming?), 
• > "^igssik (squirrel), kilivfak (fossil mammut). 

(III. BIRDS) 21) Ducks and Geese; Anas spectahilis qingalik; 
A. bernicla nerdleq; Eider amauUk, miteq, dv6q; A. glaucion ulua- 
guUk; Harelda glacialis agdleq — 22) Auk agpa — 23) Colymbus glaci- 
alis tugdlik; C. septentrionalis qarssdq — 24) Larus glaucus nauja; 
L. Candidas naujavdrssuk; L. tridactylus tdterdq; Skua isungaq — 
25) Cormorant oqaitsoq; Tern imerqutailaq; Procellaria glacialis 
qaqugdluk; Swan qugssuk; Cria grylle serfaq — 26) Eagle nag- 
toralik — 27) Faulcon kigssaviarssuh — 28) Owl ugpik — 29) 
Snowbiinting qupanavarssuk, amauligaq — 30) Raven tuluvaq — 
31) Ptarmigan aqigsseq — 32) Bird generally tingmiaq. 
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(IV. FISH.4P AMMALS) 33) Fish generally aulisagaq 

— 34) Shark e^lugssuaq — 35) Cyelopterns napisa — 36) Anar- 
rirhas lupus higutilik, A. minor qeraq — 37) kadns aegletinus eqal- 
uvaq, (*. callarias saraugdlik, h. barbatus Uvaq — 38) Cottus kan- 
djoq — 39) Pleiironectes hippoglossus natarnaq; Pi. eynogiossus 
qaleralik — 40) Salmo salar kapisilik, S. carpio eqaluk, S. arctieus 
angmagssaq — 41) Perea norvegica sulugpdvaq; tasterosteus acule- 
atus kakilisaq; Clupea harengus kapisilik — 42) Crustaceans; ag- 
ssagiaq (crab), naularnaq, kinguk — 43) Fly niviuvak, anariaq; 
Muskito ipernaq; Bee igutsak ■ Louse kumak — 44) Butterfly pdka- 
luaq; Caterpillar qugdlugiaq rt Spider ausiak, nigssavarssuk 

— 46) muscle ufUoq : — 47) Worm kumdk, sang- 

■ujdq; Maggot — 48) Starfish nerpigsoq. ~ - 

(V. VARIOUS WORDS RELATINC TO AWMALS) 49) Antlers 
d^ai (pi. wsf.); Horn nagssuk — 50) Beak^ bill sigguk — 51) 
Tail of fish paperoq; T. of seals pamiagdluk; T. of terrestrial an. 
pamioq; T. of whales sarpik; T. of birds papik — 52) Feather 
suluk; Wing suluk, isaroq — 53) Breast fin angitt; Back fin suing- 
ssugut — 54) Bird^s leg mevqga /^ 55) Sinew ujaloq — 56) 
Tallow tunoq — 57) Bills— 58) Bird’s breast atdlaq, 
qatik — 59) Hair m^oq — ^) Scale of fish tavtaq — 61) 

Hair getting loose mQv\im% mamdrpoq — 62) Eiderdown 

uvdlut, qivio (still adhering) — 63) Skin ameq, Sk. of walrus kaick 
64) Oil igineq — 65) Egg manik, shell of egg sauneq, yolk 
tingugtak, white itsik — 66) Bird’s nest uvdlo — 67) Spawn suak. 

— 68) Swimming (terrestrial an.) nalngpoq, running pangaligpoq, 
flying tingivoq. 

East Greenland. 1) nunaq — 2) saggaq — 3) puissersissdq 

— 4) nalaginaq — 8) qiarpalugtoq — 10) qajarniaq — 13) 

kivkd (tusk), sivdleq (wh. bone), aparqdq (blubber) — 15) oqitser- 
naq — 16) kdkiak — 21) pigsiqdtarteq (A. bern.); malersertak, 
ugpateqortdq (Eider); agterajik (H. gl.) — 23) qardlimiortoq (Cl. 
gl.) — 24) quseq, tingmiardluk (L. gl.) — 25) quparmioq (Uria) 

— .27) ndpalekitseq — 28) Malik — 30) tingmiakasik ^ qerner- 

tikasik — 31) erqerniagaq, mileriagaq — 34) narajarteq — 38) 

nagssugtdq — 40) qaniagaq (S. sp.); kersagaq (S. arct.) — 43) 

erniortoq, tingmiatsiaq (Fly); kivivaj^q (Muskito) — 46) kilijitaq 
(M.); uvdvfaq (Sn.) — 51) uniakatd (terr. an.) — 53) talimi 
(Br. f.) — 55) nukerivak — 59) qaleqitai. 

Labradoe. 

1) kassigiak — 2) netsak, tiggak — 3) ukjuk — 4) kairolik 

— 5) aivek — 6) netsivak ■ — 7) arvek — 8) killalugak — 9) 
10) drdluk ■— 11) nisa — 13) otok (s.r. u. i.), tbgak^ sokkak, 
orksuk, maktak, agio-, a peculiar sp. of seal ahba — 14) nennok 
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— 15) terienniak — 16) kingmek — 17) tukto, nochak^ angn- 
sallok (male) — 18) umingmak — 19) ukkalek — 20) kapvik 
(„Dachs“), akl^ik (,.Landbar“), amarok, avingak, kigiak (,,Bieber“), 

(,,Moschus Ratte“), pamioktok otter“), siksik (,,Eich- 

h6rnchen“), terriak (,,Wieser‘), ukjunak („Spitzmaus“), illakosek 
(,,Stache]schwem“) — 21) A. acuta ivugak (,,Krik-Ente“) — 22) 
Alca torda dkpd — 25) pitsiulak — 29) amauUgak — 31) akki- 
gek — 34) ekalluvak, ekallmavak, ekalldksoak — 37) God fish 
ogak — 38) kanajok — 39) natdrnak — 40) ekalluk (,,Lachs 
forelle”) — 42) naularnak (,,Krebs“), kingok („Seefloh“) — 43) 
niviuvak (Fly), kiktoriak QA.), igupsak (B.) — 44) sarralikitdk; 
auhmk (Caterpillar) — 45) Spider niksoarpak, asiveit — 46) 
uvilok (M.) — 47) kommak, nimmertok, pamgortok — 49) aggmi- 
jet, naksuk — 50) siggok — 51) pamiok, pappik — 52) sidluk, 
isarok, sulluit — 55) illerset, ivalo, nuke — 56) tunnok, pakkut, 
taktorut — 60) kanisek — 62) kunnikut — 63) Seal skin kissik ; 
Bear skin nanarak — 65) white of egg kauk — 68) Swimm 
puipsorpok. 

Central Eegions. 

1) kosheger — 2) nettik — 3) otjuke, ukjuk — 4) kairolik 

— 5) aivik — 6) nettivang — 7) aqUk — .8) kainaloa — 14) 
nannok — 15) tariyanSak, pisugte — 16) kingme, mikkee — 17) 
tooktoo — 19) ukalek — 20) ikik^ siksik (Marmot); kdtoik (Gulo 
luscus) — 21 Duck meatuk; King duck mitteek; Eider antowliguok; 
A. bernicla nurgluk — 23) toodleearioo; koksmc — 24) L. glaucus 
notvodioke; Silver gull nowya; White g, nowyer; Bootswain issunak 

— 33) ekkaloot^ kaMut, Hook — 37) oowat — 40) kaitilik^ ekerloo 

— 43) niviuwakj keektoeyak (M.), koomak (Louse) — 44) takkee- 

likheeta (B.) — 46) Clam — 48) Starfish adeeyuguyueyet{?). 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) kratsigeark (Phoque marbre“) — 2) natserk („Ph. barbata“) 

— 3) ugiuk („Veau marin, Ph. vitulina“) — 4) kreirolik — 5) 
ayverkr — 7) arverk — 8) krilaluvark — 9) krilalmark, kilig- 
vak, kraUaluk — 13) otok, turark, tchurkrark; abba (,,Ph. k nez 
pointu“) — 14) ndnnuk — 15) terienniak, pichukte — 16) krey- 
merk — 17) tuktu, pangnerk, kulavak — 19) ukalerk, ikingna — 

20) aklark (,,ours noire“); tsaugark (,,mouton, bighorn"); ama- 
rorkr; kravik (Gulo luscus); kigiak (Castor); kiligvak (,,Elephant 
fossile"); pamiortork (,,Loutre"); tsiktsik („marmotte"); avingark 

; ugiungnark (,,Maskareigne"); kivalok („Rat musqu6") — 

21) Eiderduck tuterealik; A. crecca ivurark; Harelda hdUgerk ; 

Anser albifrons tigmerk, tattirigark ~ 24) Goelland naullak, 

(,,a aisles noires") mitkroteylaluk — 25) Swan krorkdjuk — 26) 
tingmearpak, kanerk, ergmiutet, nektoralik — 27) kigiramk — 
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28) upik — 30) tuluvark — 31) Lagopus kangerk, akridjigerk, 
tuterealik i^), tinmiark — 33) itkraluk, illaok — 40) Salmon 
itkralukpik, tiktdlerk; Trout kaloarpok — 41) Glupea h. kroUi- 
lirark; Gorregonus signifer tchulupauwark; G. lucidus andklerk; 
Ray natarnark — 42) naularnark, kingok — 43) mikiviatsiark, 
nimumk (Fly); kriktoHark (M.); igutsiark (B.); krummark (L.) — 
45) Spider pilceraytchorktork — 46) Shell uivillow, kukurktiput — 
47) Worm kroarta — 48) Starfish atigaoyat — 49) nagiuk — 
50) Muzzle amilcerork — 51) T. of fish aperkrork, tigiyokrork; 
t. of terr. an. (wsf.) patniuva — 52) itsarork — 53) angotik, taler- 
krork — 55) ivalo^ Meon — 57) matsi — 60) kapisirk — 62) 
eretark („duvet'‘) — 64) igmrk, ivignerk — 65) manik; awpe- 
lanera (y.), kratserncsra (w.) — 66) utlut, eretark — 68) akpa- 
ngertoark („se dit aussi des animaux‘‘); naluktuark; tinmiyoark. 


Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) kasigid; kasigooak — 2) natsik, netyi, netyaru 
(young), tixgdng — 3) ugru — 4) kaixoling, eshowuk (,,banded“) 

— 5) aiwik, aiwQk — 7) ahwdk^ awheeheek, aruak — 8) kilalya, 
seetuuk, tokuk — 9) tugdling , tsedooak — 10) axlo — 11) 
aghiheezeeah .— 13) tuak, tug a (tusk); shokok^ tsockoyt (Whb.); 
okzook; muktuk; adlu — 14) ndnu — 15) teregunid; keenroktura 
(black), kossigak iyAxiXe) — 16) kimwer, kingmdk — 17) tukto, 
noxa, pungnek — 18) -dmingmang — 19) okkalik — 20) akqlak 
(cin. b.); Wolf amdxo; Wolverine kabwing; Lemming dvwingd-, 
Mariftot siksing; Musk rat paoona, keeboogalluk; Otter ameo, amag- 
mjutak, pumiuktuk; Ermine (mouse) terid; Mink tereakpuk; Fossil 
Elephant kiligwd; Sable kabweating — 21) Anas spectabilis king- 
alik; White fronted goose ndgldrua; White goose kungo; Longtailed 
duck ahddling; Pacific Eider amauling; Pintail duck iwwdgd; 
Brant %.negaleh, lukluik {T) \ Geese generally nerrelik; ,,a duck“ 
ewuk — 22) dtpa — 23) tddling, kaksau — 24) Gull naujd ; Ivory 
gull naujabwdng; Skua isungu — 25) Mria. sdkubivd; Swan 
kugsu; ,,Geese rising^ (?) tattereegak; Tern toretkoyak, mitkotiluk 
\ime7'qutailaq^\ Snipe taligwait ^alivfak'\ — 26) tingmiakpHk — 
27) kissigavik (F.), kisragowik (Hawk) — 28) ukpik, ignazeevyak 

— 29) amauUga, nesaudligd — 30) tulung — 31) kauwik, akdd- 
agin — 32) tingmeak, kahwa — 33) ekkaluk (Yukalu) — 37) 
ekkaluak (Gadus sp., Wakni); kaloogara (Godfish) — 38) kuraio, 
kidaio (Gottus sp., Sculpin) — 39) Turbot natangnok, ikkohnalook 

— 40) ekkalluruak; ookwadlupuk (Trout) — 41) Burbot (Lota 
maculosa) Utah; Whitefish andkqldng; „01dwife“ netarmak; Lycodes 
kuxraund; Osmerus sp. (Smelt) ithoanidg — 42) Grab kinaura — 
43) nibrarod; kiktorid; igutyai; kumuk — 44) tokahikasak — 
45) Spider pidrairua — 46) Cockle aiutigo; Seasnail schalookayok; 
Shell oowilu — 47) Maggot kupidro — 48) Starfish ahregaluk — 
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49) nogaruk — 50) sigo, eedjook — 51) T. of ,,aniraals‘‘ und, 
pummyooga ; T. of birds pupke — 52) isaxo^ tulugd — 53) dngutau; 
sitka, okungho (dorsal f.) — 55) Sinew nalooa; Deerfat kownok 
[t-unoq] — 57) Gill murshe — 59) mipkivo — 60) kapisi — 65) 
mdnni; saunanga {sh.); kdnungra (y.) ; iktia (wh.) — 66) uglu; 
ehappoote — 68) Flying tingirud. 

Southern. 1) ersuk — 5) asvik; ersvcek — 7) achuik^ achwyk 

— 8) schtoak, schtung — 13) tschuliuk (walrus tusk); tschgunuik 
(fossil ivory); ogokch (fat); makliak (,, large seal“)? isschuvi (fur seal), 
islingoak (seal, „Nerpa“) — 15) Black f. tunulguit; white f. uli- 
guik — 16) piuktu, annakuchta — 17) tuntiik {chanaet?)-, arne- 
saluk (female); norak — 19) kajukchli, kiyukthluk, ogaech — 
20) Wolf kanaget, kuigliunuik; Beaver schimik, paloktak, kiniiuU; 
Porcupine iglakoosuk; „Zobel“ kachivak; Brown bear tarrokak; 
Land otter kapohahak, akojak; Mountain sheep pitneit; Musk rat 
ligvak; ,,Herraelin“ nasulkak; Mouse avilnat — 21) Geese naklrit^ 
nyklytj nukchlak, nuikliuk; Eiderduck kajarit, (male) pjugatat; 
Duck tainmuit, milkritat — 22) Auk schakudet — 25) Swan 
kukjuk — ''26y nuituigaviak^ komogik, kotschakalak — 28) isjach- 
tulij igiachtugali — 30) kolkaguk — 32) tuinmiak — 33) ekalut 

— 37) Codfish large amutat — 40) kakkiet, ekatlo; S. proteus 
amakak; S. alpinus anchliugat; S. sp. tagiakoak, kakkiia — 41) 
sulukhaut \ .„Stmi“ (Smelt?) kpukaat; „Quappe“ managnat — 
43) tschuvat, kwieleivt (Fly) ; igtugiak ; nikugiak (M.) ; oekuttit (B.) 

— 44) sorrolingatdt — 45) Spider atmaik — 46) ammokt 

(,,Muscher‘) — 47) Maggot pagaliut. 

Asiatic. 

1) kasiljak (Ph. fasciata) — 2) Common Seal natsuk, mamlek, 
almuchuke — 5) aiwok, chitchu — 7) arwuk; Bowhead W. 

okkuhwuk, hozruk — 9) poojak — 10) negane, shungsho (orca) 

— 13) W. bone shokok, ooklunga; „Ivory'' (walrus) toovang — 
14) nanuk — 15) F. white tregu, kotlea, tahowok — 16) kigmok, 
atkine — 17) tunktu — 19) ookalik — 20) Marmot seekseek; 
Wolf kunlaga, ookooa, keilunak, ama; Wolverine kapse; Cin. bear 
akliak — 21) Eiderduck kwadla, toorzuk; 'Duck kauvak, metkak, 
aglitschigak, liukali — 22) Auk kobrook — 23) Loon uwyuwa; 
Golden Plover toolik — 24) Gull naya^ nardjak^ chkddluk — 25) 
Puffin chukwilpuk, kohroa, penia — 26) Eagle apuchliuk — 28) 
Owl tokalo^ hanepa — 30) Raven kwilwit, muttuklo ^ metachluk 

— 31) akyrget, talet — 32) Bird kahwaganin — 33) Fish ikah~ 
liak — 37) Gadus sp. uukak — 38) kinaga, oorok — 39) Pleu- 
ronectes achnilkak; Turbo colsuguan, alsereganek — 40) Salmon 
kwadlupe, tooma; Trout ahcho; Salmo sp. ekddluk, tunguju — 
41) Herring kobloora — 42) Grab kangkole, kangkok; Shrimp 
kungdra, kingyak, okshukseruk; Cancer nyrnat — 43) Fly, Muskito 

6 * 
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jakatliuhisha; Louse komuk — 45) Spider apaiipii — 46) Clam 
poonoon — 47) Worm kymykym — 48) Starfish taskiville, aska- 
voche — 49) Horn tshirunak — J2) Feather tshttUki — 65) manni 
— 66) unliud. 


Section 26. PUNTS. (1-16.) 

Gbeenland. 

1) Trees and bushes: Bireh orpik, orpigaq; Salix orpik, paf- 
dleq, ssirsut; Alder nunangiaq; Roan napdrtoq; Jimiperus 
dlarnakut — 2) Berries: Blueberry kigutaernaq; Empetrum pavr- 
maq; Vaeeiniiini vitis idaea kingmernaq — 3) Mowers and various 
herbs: Angelica qudneq; Leontodon assorut; Polygonum quper- 
dlussat; Cocblearia, Sorrel qunguleq (Sorrel sernaq); Andromeda 
igssutit; Ledum qajaussat; Sedum rodiola tdgdlerunat; (hamaeiiereum 
niviarsiat, pdngnat (partly plural forms) — 4) Grass ivik; Erio- 
phorum ukaliussaq — 5) Moss ivssuaq, kukiliaussaq, mdneq, mer- 
qutamsaq, orssussaq; Mushroom pupih, pujualak (Lycoperdoii) — 
6) Seaweed qerqussat, qanagdluk, uisuk — 7) Wood qissuk; Drift 
wood different kinds: pingeq, ikeq (hard), orssuerneq (not heavy) — 
8) Bark qasaloq (red), ameraq — 9) Root nukaruaq, mangoq, 
dgiaq, <^dq^sordlaq — 10) Knot akeroq — 11) Twig amlerqoq 

— 12)‘ widy ^^Tp , karre, kdvekut, quaraq (Tyrse) — 13) Flower 
assorut; Leaf nmlik, pilo, piloqut — 14) Resjn kutsuq — 15) Sod 
ivssoq — 16) Plants generally naussut. 

East Grejesxand. 2) Blueb. tungujortut; Emp. paungaq — 
3) Pol. ivssormiutat; Sorrel nutagkat — 7) sandvavagssaq; Dr. d. 
peqitsernaq, parqerneq — 9) erqtlUd, nangeq — 10) dtataq. 

Labkador. 

1) Birch kairolik; Willow shrubs orpik, okaujauvalldkut; 
Larch pingefc; Spruce, Trees generally napdrtut, kehlariktut — 
2) Blueb. nakkut; Emp. paungak; Vacc. sp. kigutangernak, king- 
minak — 3) Leont. missaktuk; Sorrel kongolek — 4) Gr. ivik, 
iviksuket — 5) Mosses nunamik , mqnnek; Lichens nerkdgasek, 
tingaujak — 6) anguhoak, illaujak, kerkojak — 7) kejuk; ikkek 
(,,Fichte“); pingiujak, kannungek (,.F6hre“) — 8) amerak; kairok 
(Birch b.) — 9) mimernak, amak — 11) akkeroq — 12) Bud 
kuglangajok; Flower nuvagulak — 14) korliak, kutsok. 

Central Regions. 

1) Birch okepeeyak; Willow flower for tinder hupootik\suputitT\ 

— 2) Blueb. kigutangernak; Emp. paungnang — 3) sorrel koti- 
golek — 4) iving — 5) keenoowyak (black m.), ikshootik, teero- 
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vyat, koayowtik, okoyat — 6) kitkoa — 7) qijuk — 13) atum- 
aujak (LeaO- 


Mackenzie Eieer. 

1) Tree nappartorkj Bush orpik; Birch kreyroUk; Salix 
kralwroleanerk, krariooyark; Poplar ningork; Spruce kaigowiuwit. 

— 2) Blueb. ortkroitkootik; Emp. paornaretkrotik; Arhutus kim- 
yiinetkrotik; Gadellus atsiarlut; Strawberry atsidjam tarra — 
3) Angelica korarligit; Polygonum kutsunak — 4) Gr. ivik^ ivit (pi.) 

— 5) pudjudluk — 6) erkloyaluit 7) Dr. w. tchiamot, krapan- 
gnktat — 12) Bud ommark — 13) Flower nuvujak — 14) kort- 
chork. 


Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) Tree, spruce napartok^ Forest napartut; Fir 
pmgek, kempeak, ootiokset; Bush okpeek Alder nunangeagit; 
Willow churet, akutok- Birch ushuk, ooregilik — 2) Black b. 
tangatpit; Berries aseret, sowhot — 3) Sorrel kongalook — 4) 
wtgit. peniksrait [jyimgssat ? straw for boots] — 5) moneak; oomechet, 
nechaht (reindeer m.); mushroom aliyook — 7) Wood heru, ekkik 
(hard), oomachstla, ookut, tangnit; small W. nakityuakeru; large 
timber napaktu; Trunk nunga; Firewood kdnnahin; Knot akkweha 
— 8) ammerakf kottelloo — 9) kiliyenera, momerrenet — 12) 
Flower naurmm — 13) Leaf kingmere, millukatcet. 

Southern. 1) Tree napa; Spruce nuichmgagtuak; Fir kjerrut; 
Birch ilgnuk; Alder tsehukvayuat; Poplar avguiat; Willow^ tscha- 
gatuit, orkpit; Forest napat, ingogachtok, nigoyachtok — 2) Berries 
nmigat, tschanguit; Vaccinium vitis idsea tumaglit, kitlit — 4) 
ymutt — 5) Moss kumaguituit — 7) Wood kahujak, kunnaket^ 
opohak — 8) kasnut, kietcett — 9) Roots ammarot — 13) Leaf 
tschue. 


Asiatic. 

1) Tree unecktschak — 2) Berries akivilchak; padnrak (Emp.) 

— 3) ewuk (*?) — 4) Grass wugak, wook, rhak — 5) Reindeer M. 
imgajak; Agarieus sigut — 6) ergdta — 7) nuchsak, unechtschuk 

— 8) amihak, ridkaschik (Birch b.) — 9) Root akuk — 13) Leaf 
kchiotvek. 


Section 26. LAND AND SEA, LIFELESS MATTER. (1-36.) 
G-reenland. 

(I. liAi^iD) 1) L. (ferra firma) — 2) Beach sigssag; 

Kdge of I. or ice^je — 3) Inland (nunap) timd — 4) Landward 
pava, kange — 5) Flat I. narssaq — 6) Marsh, moor maratdluk 
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7) \alh\ ^roj^.qagdlo, iterdlak; t'hasm \tkneq — 8) Blount a in 
aojo^- Precipire ivnaq; sandj Cliff igpilc — 9) Island qeqertaq — 
TO) Point. Capo nuk, kangeq. ^ 

(n. SEA) 11) S. imaq; by Sea imakut; Open Sea imamg- 
ssttaq; Salt water tarajo g — 12) Current sarfaq — 13) Ebb tine ; 
tinipd (lowest); ^ood ; ulingavoq (highest) — 14) Shallow 
tkApoq —— 15) Deep itivoq 16X Bottom wsf. narqa — 

17) Swell malik, ingiuUk; ISTHK). IJord^Jiaa^t^ 

dluk^ tasiussnq^ qagsse, qingoq (F. head)^— 19) Sound ikerasag^ 

fill. FRESH YTATER) 20) Rater «weg_- 21) Lake taseq_ - 
22) River R. mouth — 23) Rapids sarfarssuaq, supineq^ 

Waterfall qordlortog. 

(IV. ICE A>D S^OR) 24) Ice formed on the surface of water 
siko ; Thin, new I. ftikuaq ■ Rough I. mantlaq; Slippery I. q^Msak ; 

■ lorsel of I. nilak — 25) Ice foimied’on'arsolid ground,'^ Ularierl 
Shyneq, sermerssuaq — 26) Iceberg iluliaq; Rlue 61.1. kagsmk — 
2T) Drifting I. large sikorssmt; small piec^nar^wftY Snow 

fallen aput.^ 

(S- RI^ERALS etc.) 29) Stone ujaraq; St. heap tuapak — 
30) Clay murraq, qeqoq (Calcareous)'— 31) Coal _atima~~— 32) 
Rock crystal aligoq — 33) Stone for arrow heads ang mdq-^ 34) 
Pot-stone uvkusigss aq — 35) Sand (pi. of sioraq) — 36) 

Ruarz (Feldspar o^suiaq; Iron sm^k; Copper kangnusak ; Graphite 
torssonniutaq; Red faixKtvisdq. ' 

East Greenland. 5) manigseq — 9) ingmikertoq — 29) 
nunaq — 36) Graphite sordlormiufaq. 

Labradoe. 

1) mma — 2) sigjak, sindk — 3) Continent iluilek — 4) 
paungoj kangimut, timut — 5) kote, manerak, naternak — 6) 
immarsuk — 7) kongndk, korok, itterdlek, naksak — 8) kakkak, 
imnak, ikpik ; kakkarolak (hillock) — 9) kikkeidak — 10) tikkerak. 
nuvuk y uivak — 11) imniak, immarbik, immarhiksoak, immaknt 

— 12) ingergdrnek, sarvartouvok — 13) tine, tiningavok, ulle, 
uUngavok — 14) ikkarhik — 15) ittijovok — 16) erka — 17) 
ingiolikpok, keiqarsitaunek — 18) kangerdlvk, tessiujak, kingu — 
19) ikerasak — 23) ukusiujak (,,Strudel“), parpalatsiiitok — 24) 
sikko; new Ice sermek(?)‘, old, heavy tuvak; s\. koasak — 26) 
pekallujak — 27) kachvak, ivujok — 28) aput; Snow heap annio 

— 32) ^lligok — 35) siorak. 

Central Eegions. 

2) kigdlinga [its border] — 3) iluilirn — 6) nmxatang — 
7) nertsek — 8) qaqak, kingyi, innang, ikping — 10) nivang — 
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13) tinnipoq, uUpoq — 19) ikarasang 20) koo •— 23) kord- 
luirn — 24) siko — 25) aujuitung [anjnitsoq never melting] — 
26) pikadlujang — 30) Clay slate owwietvhik (T) _ 36) Copper 
kanooyak. 

Mackenzie Eivek. 

1) nuna — 2) tsiktsark — 5) natorayark — 6) oriork 
kragoartarktoark hnarktsuk — 7) korkenerk — 8) Srrarkr; 

,,Colline“ kreymerpak — 9) kritigak, krikerktak — 10) nuvuk — 
11) iikra, itkrarun, tareor, imarhiktsoark — 12) tsarvark — 
13) imeriungmiyartoark (PFlood)^ imerktipalayork (?Ebb; ,,Deluge“ 
ulitoark — 14) ikarok, ikratok — 15) itiyork — 16) tungavik 

— 17) ulikj malik (,,Onde“); ingiulik, takoark (,,ressac‘0 — 18) 
kangerdluk — 19) ikeratsark — 20) kurk — 21) tatsirk (small L.), 
okeroktork (large L.) — 23) Waterfall krorlonerk — 24) tsiko; 
tsermerk (,,Glace epaisse“); sikoleark (thin); tawark (strong); 
killuk (old, hard); matsark (moisty); maneylork (uneven Ice) — 
25) numyito \nunguitsoq, never wasted] — 26) iburi^) — 27) 
ingitartoark {ingerdlassoq moving] — 28) dpun^ dnnigo — 29) 
tiyarak — 30) marak — 31) pdo („charbon“); mma (,,ardent^‘) 

— 32, 33) tsatungayork (stone for arrovrheads — slate?) krav- 
lork (Quarz) aumark (,,silex“) — 34) tchikorktchork (steatite) — 
35) tsiurak — 36) Pyrites kigiyoark; Red earth ivitark. 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) Land noma — 2) Beach sina, kahokUiktooit 

— 3) nunatok — 5) natteringak — 7) Valley natteringauruk — 

8) Mountain errek, ehet, oomen; Cliff ikpik, impni — 10) Gape 
ndwdk, iUikto{?); isui (,,Peninsula“) — 11) Sea oonane; Salt 
water tdxaio — 12) seakhwa; "Whirlpole isukaurud — 13) Flood- 
tide uliktua; Ebb kiniktua — 14) ikato — 15) itira — 16) The 
Ground nuna — 17) Surf iniuling; Wave muling — 18) Bay 

imukazrook, tungukqldn — 19) tedakton — 20) imek^ kuk — 

21) nerwak, nazravok^ tashuk, tasiukpung (large 1.) — 22) panga 
(R. mouth) — 24) &iko, kjiko; Hummocks monilya — 28) apun 

— 29) ojarak — 30) Clay orak imnuok{?) — 31) Goal aloa; 
Ashes okave — 32) dligo; Feldspar alegro{7) — 33) Flint kook- 
shook (fl. dresser kigle, fl. scraper ungmah-, Agate ongmuk; ,,Jade“ 
koksookto; ,,Nephrit“ echignok — 34) tunakii (soapstone) — 36) 
Iron savik; Copper kmooyok; Graphite ooroksakon, tokoromotok; 
Pyrite iknek; Mineral red wechok. 

Southern. 1) nuna, nuni — 2) tschna — 7) Valley maak{?), 
kvilkiemek; Lowland tschuivnuik; Chasm tschachliuk — 8) Moun¬ 
tain ingik, pnak; Rock uipnat; ,,Hugelland“ kartokat — 9) kiko- 
tak, kytahok — 11) imakf imackpik — 12) tschagvak — 18) Bay 
nanoagnak — 20) Water tanhcek — 21) Lake nanuak — 22) 
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River kuik, khichak — ;24) kjikkok — 28) annio — 29) jamek 
(small St,); kmltrok (large St.) — 30) Lime kihu — 36) Sand 
kanuia; Salt tarrajok; Iron savik. 

Asiatic. 

l) Earth, Ground mipa {?) -- 8) Mountain, Hill nirek, inhrit; 
Cliff inipnet — 9) Island illr — 11) Sea imak — 17) Waves 
kenhuchta — 18) Bay snuhok — 20) Water emak — 21) Lake 
mpeek — 22) River kulhyt — 24) Ice ssiko, seku — 29) uirak 
30) Lime iichak — 33) Grindstone techinna — 35) Sand kunuk, 
kaniak; Salt Uahiu [tarajoq} — 36) Iron tschavykak, pilwintiu; 
Copper kamuiak. 


Section 27. FIRMAMENT, AIR AND PHYSICAL ACTIONS. 

(1-50.) 

G-reenland. 

(1. SKY AND POINTS OP THE COMPASS) 1) Sky qilak - 2) 
North ava — 3) East pam, kange, time, tuno — 4r^buth qava, 
kujat, kiga — 5) West kit, kana. 

(II. HEAVENLY BODIES) 6) Suu seqineq — 7) Moon gaumat; 
Full III. q.JmigsivQq; New iii. q. nungmoq; First <|U igdloqalerpoq ,- 
Last qxu igdluitupoq ~ 8) Star uvdXo^aq — 9) l^ooting star 
and — 10) Names of stares: Irsa major asaldssat; Plejades q ilug- 
ttiss at; Orion sia^pt; Atair dsit. ' 

(III. AIR) II) Open air, weatlier si la — 12) Calm qatsorpoq 

— 13) Mind anore — 14) Light breexe ardldrfhqt— 15) tale 
of wind nagtimavoq; with spray or snowdrift persorpoq — 16) 
North Wind avangnaq — 17) NE. Wind tdmaqe — 18) East W. 
agsdrneq — 19) SE. Wind nig eg — 20) S. or SW. Mind kigdngnaq 

— 21) West W. kanangnaq — 22) Clear sky nivtarpoq, atdlarpoq 

— 23) Dark sky nuisavoq; Cloud nuia — 24) Fog, smoke pnjoq; 

Frostsmoke; vapour ujumik ^^^^Snow falling g^anik — 26) Rain 
smlu^ magdlerpog — 27) Dr^^ifg rain mine, nutumq — 28) Hail 
naiarqornaq — 29) Thick Weathen nivtailaq — 30) Expecting bad 
W. drdlerineq — 31) Bad M\ silardlugpoq — 32) Air Mj^Rble qalaq, 
puaussaq. ^ 

(IV. TEMPERATCRE) 33) Heat kiak; Hot unartoq, kissartoq 
34) Sets lire to Burns ilmmapa^i Fire ingr^ — 35) 

Toawing mangugpoq augpoq — 36) Cold hsik, issigpoq^~pu:^rqorpoq; 
Freeiing qenvoq. 

(V. LIGHT, COLOl RS) 37) Daylight qgt^j darkness MS-~ ~ 
38) White qaqorpoq — 39) Black qernerpoq — 40) Blue ^ngior- 
poq — 41) Green timgiorpoq, korsuk — 42) Yellow mngarpHlug- 
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poq — 43) R^d augpalugpoq, hajorpoq — 44) Rrowii kajorpoq — 
45) Gray qasserpoq. 

(VI. SHELL, TASTE) 46) Yoke, Sound nipe — 47) 

Roar igtuk, iytugpoq — 48) Krack serqorpoq — 49)'l?irke perpa-^ tf 
lugpoq — 50) Smell Upik (esf)ecially bad sm.) ; Odorous tipigigpoq; 
Tast good mamarpoq; Sail T. mamdipoq. 

East Greejtland. 2) orquva — 6) qaumdvak — 7) miingat 
— 10) U. m. pisitdlat; Or. ugdlagtut; PI. kdkidt — \b) parmiar- 
poq — 17) nerrajuq — 28) mdkartarnaq. 


Labradoe. 

1) killak — 2) avane (NE. nigek) — 3) unnane, taunane — 
4) S. dne, angat; SE. kavangarnek, nioksarnek — 5) SW. uarn- 
gnarluangajak; W. kangimut — 6) sekkinek — 7) takkek — 8) 
uvloriak — 10) Or. udlaktut, siektut; PI. sakkieitsiet — 12) 
ikkuhlearpok, kmsiingavok — 15) akkunak, ullalujaksoak („Wirbel- 
wind'O, perktok, perkidlarnek — 16) attuarnek — 18) unnangak, 
nioksarnilerpoq — 20) South W. uarngnerloak — 21) N. WestW. 
attuarningarnek — 22) agdlarivok —- 23) kuvuga; Thick weather 
kannimorpok — 24) issek, isserluk, tdktok, pujok; Foggy tdkserpoq, 
pujarakpok; low Clouds pdrut — 25) kannerpok — 27) kisserivok 

— 28) nettarkonak — 34) ikkipa, ikkomavok, ikkoma (Fire) upok 

— 35) pakkdrpok — 36) itsekarpok, niglivok, kersorpok, kercherpa 

— 38) kaqqorpok kajdrpok — 39) kernerpok — 40) tungujoktok 

— 42) korsukpok — 43) aupallakpok — 44) ceupalldngavok — 
45) sinarngnaumk, kernaingnavok — 46) nippe, kaggorpiit, kok- 
mdlarput — 47) siorsugpok, nipqaldkpoky iktulliarpok — 48) 
serkorpok, sipkerpok, kukkerpok. 


Central Eeoions. 

1) keiluk — 2) North tapaung, kanungnak — 5) S. W. pin- 
gimgnak; W. oagnak — 6) siqineq — 7) takkiky tukeuk — 8) 
udluriak — 10) U. m. tuktudjung: Or. udlaktung; PI. sakiatgang 

— 15) oquechemik, natteeroovik — 16) wagdnak; NNE. wind aqor- 
ute ; NW. gale avmignanirn — 17) kenningnangy kennara, ikirtsuk ; 
NE. ,,F6hn“ aqsadnirn — 19) SE. w. nigirny okutsurk — 20) S. 
and SW. w. piningnang — 21) WNW. w^ uangnang', W. w. ua- 
gnaujang — 22) niptarkto — 23) Thick w, tockseakto — 25) 
qenirpoqy qadnirn — 26) sidlelungy siedlirpa — 28) netakordnain 

— 33) Hot udnerpoq-. Warm okko — 34) Fire ikkoma — 36) 
ikke — 38) qudjoqy kowdlookpoke — 39) kidnirny muktut — 40) 
timgujugtung, kowdlookpoke — 41) tungujaingajung — 42) sun- 
gangijok j eiteowpdke — 43) aupartoq — 44) atipajangipoq — 
45) keierra. 
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Mackenzie Eiver 

1) kreylark — 2) X. kranungnarmi i XE.Higerk — 3) tsane- 
raneranermun niyerkmi — i) kamnikunna (SE.); piangnarmi, 
tsirorkramun (S.) — 5) N. W. ongayglark ; W. uamrnerk — 6) 
tckirkreynerk — 7) tatkrark — 8) Orion tubatsdn — 11) tsin<i 

— 12) tsiUariktsiga — 13) dnore — 15) Strong W. akkunark: 
Gale aptgalerkrayorky akkunnadlartoark — 16) N. Wind kanoan- 
gnark — 17) NE. or E. Wind niyerk — 20) S. or SW. Wind 
piangnark — 21) onganglark — 22) krilarorpaluk (clearing) — 
23) nurdyay kijevut (cloudy) — 24) Fog niptaira- Smoke itsirki 
Hot air ujumereark — 25) kranhk — 26) tsillaluk, nipaluk — 
28) nataikronark — 29) niptaira — 32) pubinrk — 33) onark, 
kidjarUtrk — 34) imeartoark, ikiyoark (^^umer^O; ikualark-toark, 
igmerk — 35) ingiUBrartuarky arekreyoark („degel*‘); onarktsidja, 
naniarktoark (.^ rwhauffer") — 38) kraurlortork, kragartork — 
39) kemertork — 40) lugungyortork — 41) krorktsatork — 42) 
avctchuartwk — 43) mctchak — 44) krenertchUUga — 46) Sound 
tchiciorktsiun — 47) yoraartoark (murmur) — 48) tchingmday- 
oark (,,detonation“). 

Extbeme American Western (Alaska). 

Nobibebs. 1) keluky kobiuU — 2) North unaniy nega, neyaki 
north ward ununyd; N. West icalungnami — 3) E. kdbaniy kerun- 
gnuky pahmungnah — 4) S. pdniy oongaluk, ootnudluk; SE. kaca- 
nekuna — 5) W. dtcaHe, kateky $Ukik ; S. W. atrannikund — 6) 
serrineky sukunyuky bidsuk. mersuk — 7) tutkuHy tatktk — 8) 

obkktorky uglurid — 9) Meteor eganek — 10) U. m. iuktuoruin • 
PI. patukturin ■ Altair agru : V^a agruluhtcuk; Orions belt tuatsan 

— 11) sdd — 13) annore — 15) Giale omalakpuky annotcakak: 
drifting mow pegm — 17) NE. Wind ikungd — 19) SE. Wind 
nigyu — 21) S. Wind kiluditgud; SW. Wind ungalu — 22) alaktud, 
niptoliook — 23) amwiekmxOy nubuyd, kaUuk (..Cloud**) — 24) 
tuktUy taptiktrj; pooeyovrkto („Vapor**) — 25) kanniksoky silagh- 
liktui — 26) sUalu, sealuktdk — 29) Haze nuceroit-y hazy niptUuk 

— 32) puMun — 33) It is hot unakpasUud; Hot unaktudy unak- 
lok'y Boding koUekto — 34) Bum (duktoOy eliksemerttk [iligsimatoq 
has been scorched] — 36) Cold alapd ; it is c(dd kiyinakpasilyd ; 
I jm c. aUapaktungdy keyinaktungd; Frozen kikUkOy ktcatck — 
3i) Dark tapaksdud — 38) Wh. kataktudy kattartok’. Bright kep- 
Itikto — 39) mangaktudy kerniiok — 40) umudraktudy kdumarua, 
taickrektaok — 41) umudraktud, ongesirak — 42) mngaktok — 
43) kabeksudy kateksok — 44) Br. katreksuruk — 45) agluktud 
\agdlagtdq\. 

SotTHEES- 1) kiUak — 2) ocamkuk — 3) ungalak. unhaluk 

— 5) sUamiky tcManek — 6) tsrhinhuhuk, madjaky akchtay ptikli- 
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anok — 7) tangik, jalok, ihalak — 8) ackiat niittak (pi. ^ 

— 12) alertok. kunvik — 13) anuka, aklak — \h) pitschkeiduk 

— 16) ovasak — 18) E. Wind ungalak — 20) S. Wind ovagak 

— 21 W. Wind silaniik — 22) kiiljak, ugachtok (clear) — 23) 
taligak, amehluk (cloud) — 24) Fog tetuk^ umenek-, Smoke ptijok] 
vapour aheila — 25) kaniichtschuk, kaningak — 26) tscMaliauk^ 
kidak, kitingak — 28) kachutat^ kachitat — 33) Boiling okknak 

— 34) Fire knk, knak — 36) Frost rynhyla, ningelak — 37) 
Light taukikhtuk — 38) katsrak, katchtiik, kataijagiak — 39) 
tannechtuk — 40) UcJmnieskuk, kijuktakstan — 41) kjungaktok — 
42) etkringaschrak — 43) kaviaviak, kavisrak, kivagok. 

Asiatic. 

1) keilak — 2) nihhak — 3) East matschaivactu — 4) South 
kukaha — 5) West aUchimkatacktu — 6) shikinya, matschak — 
7) tenktih, irallmk — 8) eradlkdtak^ iraUkatoch — 13) anoka, 
anuka, aniuka — 15) Gale kaliuhochta — 23) Cloudy killaluk — 
24t Fog kagotook, tetuk; vapour apmkut] Smoke poojok — 25) 
Snowing kongek — 26) Rain nipchook, imahnacMa — 28) Hail 
tchekutaunachta — 33) Warm matschachtu-, Hot uochnachtapich- 
tok — 34) Fire eknek, ooktook — 36) Cold rutdnga — 37) Light 
ckta{?)\ dark uniuhuk: shadow tanhak — 38) kechtschuchtuk, 
katilre — 39) taknilergie, tandchtu — 40) Blue iruka, kajuchtak, 
kerdljmnenuk — 41) Green akachkuk — 43) Red kavagtuk — 45) 
Gray kadljaumeriik. 

Section 28, KINSHIP. (1-28.) 

Gkeenland. 

(ifioodorqdg — 2) Father wsf. angu td; a(^(g,.(Ghil- 
Hfen’s speech) — 3) Mother wsf. arnd; andna (Gh. sp.j — 4) 
tirand father dtak — 5) Grand Mothei’'7dw^ — 6) Father’s 
Brother aka Mother’s Brother angak — 8) Father’s Sister 

atsa — 9) Mother's Sister aja — 10) Cousin (wsf.) igdlua — 
11) Elder Sister ahgaq — 12) Younger Sister najaq — 13) Elder 
Brother angajo, ane — 14) Younger Brother nukaq — 15) Child 
.gitarnag^^— 16) Son emeq — 17) Daughter — 18) Grand 

Child ernutaq — 19) Son’s »ife ukuaq — 20) Husband uve — 
21) Wif e mdiaq — 22) Parent in law sake; Brother or Son in 
law ninqmk r Brother or sister in law sakiatsiaq — 23) Brother 
or Sister jatangut — 24) Step Brother or Sister qatanguUsiaq — 
25) Sisters chiET^JMaraZttg', ujornk; brothers (his)_, 

dngak (her) — 26) Kindred ergardleq — 27) Orphan iliarssiik — 
28) Wedding nuliarpoq, npinigpog, katijmt. 

East Greenlano. am^riva — 8) ajaq — 10) avia — 21) 
ingiaqatiga. 
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Labrador. 

i2) atata — 3) anam — 4) atatatdak — 5) andnatsiak — 

6) akka — 7) anga — 8) adsa — 9) aja — 11) Elder brother 
or sister angajua — 12) Sister naja (his) — 13) Brother anne 
(her) — 14) Younger brother (his) or y. sister (her) mikak — 
22) Brother’s Wife ai; Sister’s Husband ningauk ; Son’s wife 
ukkoak; Daughters H. ningauk-, Parent in law saklce — 23) Br. 
or S. kattangut — 24) nukkamdk — 25) Brother’s Child kangiak 
(his), anga (her); Sister’s Gh. ujorua (his), nuanga (her). 

Central Eegions. 

2) atatuguh — 3) annanuguk — 4) eetuah — 5) sukeejuk 

— 6) ukuguh — 7) anguguh — 8) utchuguh, aijuguh — 10) 
eethlua — 11) angaijuga — 12) nukwaga — 13) uneejuh — 
14) kaitunguta — 15) kitungaq — 16) irdniq — 17) paneegiih 

— 19) ukuaguh — 20) iiinga — 22) rinahuga (his), akuaga 
(her); shukeeuga (Sister’s Husband); ningaukshaua (daughters H.). 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

2) arpungah, angota, arpang^ atdtak — 3) andna, andnark 
4) atdta — 5) anana, niggiorpon — 6) angrayua, anrayualuk — 

7) aneyok, angaluk — 8) aisark — 111 nay a, angoyuma — 12) 
aka — 13) angayua — 14) nukka — 15) nutark, iyaye — 18) 
Sons Child ningayoark — 23) kramertoark — 25) inorutuluk, 
tniyoraluk — 26) mijoraluk(?) — 27) iliark, iliarktsuk. 

Extreme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 2) dngota (my), apang — 3) ongniand (my), akka, 
akang — 4) addta, dna, atatigd, tootiloa{?) — 5) attiloo — 
6 and 7) Uncle dkkaga, kangayangmea — 8) angnarud-, ,,Aunt‘‘ 
nincha — 9) dtaga — 10) Cousin usinga, iischchuga, unakutea — 
11) kdblordtit — 12) nookah — 11 and 12) niyaga (ray) , niya, 
nuka{?), nooga (?) — 13) dninga (my), nugatschea, nukarek (?) — 
14) nuka, nooka — 13 and 14) ilyugii, ungarunga, arpeeughut 

— 15) dpa (Adopted tiguonga?) — 16) oovingeelaka — 17) 
punigu (my), paning — 20) owinga — 21) nulianga — 22) M. in 
L. ongunguk-, F. in L. ongayokongek — 24) St. Br. kutungutd (?) 

— 27) iliaru. 

SoDTHERN. 2) attaha, ate — 3) anaha, ane — 6 and 7) aUgi 

— 11 and 12) ojo, arnaceneka — 13 and 14) ojuahah , ojoara 

— 16) avarutd, avagutaka, igniak — 17) panik, paniga — 18) 
tatchuk — 20) mince; nullelik (Married) — 21) nuliga-, ovelik 
(Married); Widow uilihak — 25) Niece usroa — 26) illabett, 
tunka. 
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Asiatic. 

2) ataJca, atoka — 3) anak — 11 and 12) najahak^ niyik 

— 13 and 14) aneeJiluchtik^ yoopeij) — 16) rinaka ~ 17) pannika 

— 20) oovinga, uvika — 21) aliklia\ Widow uiXhatschu. 


Section 29. SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION. (1~13.) 

GtREENLAND. 

1) FaiiiiD hwqutigit; Kindred persons erqardlertt; Housefellows 
igdlogatigU : Place fellows nun aqatigtt; Companions associated per¬ 
sons ilagU — 2) Head of familly or housefellows itog; master 
ndlagag ; Servant kivfaq — 3) Property pigissaq ; jo'mT possession 
peqatigtgdlutik pigissait; Rich pigigsoq\ RooF pUsoq — 4) Dis¬ 
tributing to them pajugdlugit ; Omitting in distributing niinipd ; 
share of eantnre ninqeq — 5) Soul tarne\ Body time,- Grave iliveq 

— 6) Invisible Ruler (wsf.) inua; Guardian Spirit fdrnaq — 7) 
^'^/v.Witehraft ilislneq, kugsungneq — 8) Conjurer angdkoq: conjuring, 
y^jx^^exorcicing tdrnineq — 9) Prayer serraneq-, Invocation qernaineq; 

^ imulet drnuaq; Fasting and abstinence agdlerneq-, Sacrifices ait- 
suineq, mingulerterineq — 10) Providing piniarneq-, Training up, 
educating (providers) perorsaineq, mngiusaineq — 11) Assembly 
for festival meals gags simiuartut ; Dancing tivaneq-. Singing ivnger- 
poq, imgerut, piseq; Playing at ball arssartut, arssaq; Wrestling 
match agsordneq — 12) Assembly for settling controversies and 
blaming wickedness and crimes so kulassu t: Singing against each 
othev iversut, iverpd — 13) Revenget^pecially blood —) akiniarneq. 

Labrador. 

1) Kindred ilia, illaglt-, H. f. iglomiokattiglt- PI. f. nunakatti- 
g7t — 2 ) itok ; chie f angajokdk — 3) P r. piqijak — 4) Distributing 
aituineq — 5) tarne, lxme,'‘Ttmvek — 6) torngak — 7) elisenek 

— 8) angekok, tof-ngevok — 9) Amulet arngoak — 11) S.ingerpok; 
Dr. killaut-, B. aksak — 12) S. against e. o. kullumerpuk. 

Central Eegions. 

5) tame-, elewah (grave) — 8) ,,Act of medicine man“ 

sukkiu — 11) Song imnyaktoke, ingerit; Dr. keiliaowtik dance 
suluitok] ball aksak — 12) kullumerput. 

Mackenzie Eiver. 

1) F. kritornaret-, H. f. iglumokat; ,,Proche parent‘‘ ilarkro- 
nerk — 2) ..Chef‘ kraih- Uk^tunek. nqlegak; S. kivgark — 3) R. 
tchualuktuark; P. tchualmtuark — 5) Soul inulik, tarncB, anernek 
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(,,esprit“) — 6) Demon tornrark, kriuivak; tchiutilik — 7) kutch- 
ortork, naliitchertortoark — 8) angrSkok; ,,Magie“ krilayok 9) 
Inv. krengincerartoark Amulet krilakron — 11) Ass. katimayut, 
nuamayut; Song piyiek, atortoarkf imyernerktoark', Drum krilawn\ 
Dance tivmrar tchimayoark. 


Exteeme American Western (Alaska). 

Northern. 1) F. ilagit — 2) Chief oomelik , umialik — 3) 
Poor mattaktok, apai (?); Rich amileraktut (,,many“) — o) ,^emon‘‘ 
. tuAnga, toonrok ; Ghoast ekcheroa, toonooriok — 8) ,,Medicine man‘‘ 

anutkoot, aniiksajjpiXningima Qi. woman) — 9) ,,Talisman“ ongmah 
yf ~ ^1) Football okaro^c-, Drum kilyotvn, sowyok. 

' Southern. 1) F. illarpit; Relatives illahcett (?) — 5) Dead 

body ilwdn — 6) ,,God“ agajou(^)\ ,,Devil“ idk (possibly the 
,,Yelb“ of the Thlinkit Indians) — 8) Shaman katlalik, tungalik 
— 9) ,,Medicin“ schugtiun — 11) Singing atuchtuk, Dancing 
tchlielluk. 

Asiatic. 


2) Chief up alikatscha (?), Servant lihak — 5) Soul aniohak 
— 6) ,,God“ aMHr(?)‘“'-^'""ll) Song lalugera\ Dancing kankaro, 
piitura, Drum sowwooguk\ Wrestling tooawaik. 


Section 30. SUPPLEMENT. 

I. CERTAIN CLASSES OF WORDS. In Vol. I it is tried to explain 
how, strictly spoken, the language may be said to consist only of 
nouns and verbs. As the only exceptions may be considered the 
interjections, some words classed as ,,particular nouns“ , and the 
,,particles“, the latter apparently rudimentary nouns or verbs, which 
have lost their flexion. How the other classes of words from our 
European languages are represented in Greenlandic, will be found 
occasionally indicated in the present vocabulary, thus especially: the 
articles as rendered by flexion, the adjectives by nouns and verbs; 
the latter most strictly in the shape of the ,,nominal participle'', 
pronouns almost only by flexional endings. The adverbs, preposit¬ 
ions and conjunctions may in some cases be translated by the said 
particles; but they are by far more generally comprised in the flex¬ 
ion of nouns and verbs and in the formation of these words qut 
of their elements, the stemwords and affixes. 

As a supplement, the rendering of the following words in 
Greenlandic may still be added: 

PRONOUNS. 

The pos.sESSivE Pr. , by flexion or transposition (see S. 1 and 
Vol. I). The RELATIVE Pr., by the affixes toq or s.soq (nominal part.). 
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for active, and tciq, gaq, ssaq for passive verbs, and as for the 
rest merely by juxtaposition, f. e. The man who departed yesterday 
inuk igpagssaq autdlartoq. The man who was seen y. in. igp. 
takussaq, the latter generally wsf., i. takussarput (our seen) 
whom we saw. The reciprocal Pr. are rendered, as regards ex¬ 
clusively transitive verbs,* by using them without suffix or object 
(see Vol. 1 p. 59). As for the rest they are translated by ingme, 
ingminik and nangmineq (see S. 2,1). interrogative Pr., who kina, 
what suna. 

ADVERBS. 

If not in the shape of affixes, they are generally rendered by 
the Modalis mik, f. e. in the first place sujugdlermik, the next time 
kingugdlermik. Than, in the comparative sense, by the Ablative 
mit ; f. e. greater than a reindeer tugfumit angineruvoq. Like, by 
Apposition tut, f. e. speaks like a native inugtut oqalugpoq. How 
qanoq. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Not only, by Afx. indungitsoq. Whether (asking), by Afx. sbra- 
lugo (meaning), f. e. I asked him whether he would start aperdra 
autdldsasoralugo (meaning that he w. s.). Since, by conjunctive in 
connexion with kingorna (afterwards), f. e. Since we started we 
have taken no rest autdlaravta kingorna uningilagut. 

Both — and, by repeating the Particle lo, f. e. arnatdlo angutitdlo, 
both women and men. Or, by the appended Part. Mnit. That, by 
flexion and affixes, f. e. He said that the kayacker had not yet 
arrived qajaq sule tikingitsoq oqautigd (the k., him who st. n. h. 
arr. he spoke about); he pelted it with stones that it might break 
ujarqanik milorpd aserorquvdlugo {qmd causes or wishes it). If, 
by the subjunctive mood. Therefore taimd-imat (as it was so). 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The Casus locales or Appositions are used figuratively almost 
just as the corresponding prepositions in other languages. Besides 
them and the „words of place“ (see Vol. I p. 52) also several 
affixes are used, f. e. lik with (having); ilaq, qdngitsoq (having none) 

without. 

II. THE ANGAROK LANGUAGE. In Vol. I occasionally some 
words are inserted from the idiom used by the conjurers in pract¬ 
ising the invocation of their guardian spirits and other ceremonies. 
To the ancient lists of words from this language in Greenland, by 
P. Egede and Fabricius, the only sources we hitherto have possessed, 
we are now able to add a similar one, procured by Dr. F. Boas 
from Baffin’s-land. A comparison of these lists with the ordinary 
language offers several interesting points, especially so far as the 
said magicians, besides exchanging the signification of existing words, 
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have maintained others, which now are gone into oblivion or only 
used in traditional tales or recognised in the dialects of foreign 
Eskimo tribes. 


ANGAKOK-WORDS FROM GREENLAND 
BY P. Egede and Fabricics 
(ancient orthography). 

flan (homo) taursak. 

Woman kdpalik. 

Young man niviarsiaraq (in the ordinary language signifying 
„young girl“). 

tiirl mikakpiak (ord. 1. „young man“)- 
Child koeitsiak. 

flother p6k\ my M. p6ga (ord. 1. „my sack“). 

Father negovia (ord. 1. ,,his origin"). 

Head kdujak. 

Eye UkkmicBt, dual, tekkuncefik (ord. 1. „eye-ball“). 

Ear sudlortdk {suvdloq, ord. 1., a „fistular hollow"). 

Spit ajarak. 

Feet tungmatit (tungmarpd, ord. 1. ,,treads upon it"). 

Eats aipakpok {aipavoq, ord. 1., „is raw, not boiled"). 

Food aipat, aipatiksak. 

Headaehe kdgardlukpok. 

Sea animals mingneriak, pi. -rissat (,,gifts of the sea"). 

Hog punguak. 

Reindeer komaruak {kumak, ord. 1., ,,a parasite, a louse"). 
Plant, root tarsoarmio (ord. 1., „in habitant of the great 
darkness"). 

>orth tdk, tarrup tungd (ord. 1. „darkness, direction of darkness"). 
South kaumatib tungd. 
lir nyovik. 

Wind suvdludrnek (ord. 1., ,,puffing away"). 

Earth tarsoak (ord. 1. „great darkness"), 
floiiiitaiiis ingirksoit (ord. 1., „large lofty points"). 

Stone mangersoak (ord. 1., „great hardness"). 

Water akUsok (ord. 1., „a soft matter"). 

Fiord ahloriak (ord. 1,, „somewhat to stride across"). 

Ice nillakdrsoak. 

Snow annigovirksoak. 

House, tent innerdldk, innerak (ord. 1. „new" (?) or „small 
dwelling"), 
kayak aksak. 

Imiak ingerluk. 

Pot mitsersdt (dtsivoq, ord. 1., „is cooking"). 

Rope ningorak. 
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Drum iajdk; beats the dr. iajdrpok. 

He is Angakok kannimavok. 

The A. summons the spirit sarkomersdrpok. 

The guardian spirit explains the words of Tornarsuk sudlor- 
tdlerpok. 

The A. repairs a soul tarnilerpok. 

Dead kardlomeitsok (ord, 1., „having lost the power of speech^'). 
Infected by the dead pydrpok, pyodrpok. 

ANGAKOK-WORDS FROM BAFFIN’S LAND 
BY Dr, F. Boas. 

Head qangirtjuay. 

Hand issaratinit. 

Knee audlitaik. 

Heart qauktitang* 

Lung aniirtirhing. 

Liver qairaq. 
kidney taming. 

Intestines siarmq. 

Bone auviraq. 

Skin oqometa. 

Food aipaf. 

Seal skin iqetaq. 

Whale taitlamigdjuaq. 

White whale puijakdjuaq. 

Phoca groenlandica atc^. 

— foetida angmiaihak. 

— hiirbata maqdlaq. 

Walrus tiktlarlik. 

Reindeer qilileiliqdjuaq. 

Bear oqtsoredliq. 

Fox pissuqang. 

Wolf singaqte. 

Dog pungnu. 

Bird qangirtang. 

Salmon mittgeriaq. 

Sun qaumativun. 

Moon qaumavut. 

House nuUq. 

Traces (dog’s harness) qelalutik. 

Blanket udlijuviaq. 

Pot utirtsnt. 


XI. 2. 


7 
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Index. 


The numbers indicate the Sections (General 1—16, Special 17—30) 
and Subdivisions (respectively 1—9 and I—X) of the Vocabulary. They 
are not to be confounded with the numbers of each word separately, 
given in the Special Part. In order to ascertain the designation of an 
object in different dialects, the Section and subdivision has to be found 
out in the Index, and the division for Greenland of the same Section, as 
a standard, will show, where the rest has to be sought for. 


Accompaniment 10. 1. 

Affections 16. 1—6. 

Affections in general 16, 1. 
Affirmation 1. 3. 

Aim 14. 2. ^ 

Air 27. III. 

Angakok-language 30. II. 

Animals 24, I—V. 

Animals, various words relating 
to - 24. V. 

Appertaining 2. 1. 

Arms 18. IV, 

Arranging 4. 2. 

Arrive 10. 6. 

Articles 3. 6. 

Assistance 14. 4. 

Attraction 16. 2. 


Bad 14. 3. 

Begin 4. 4. 
Being 1. 1. 
Believing 12. 3. 
Birds 24. III. 


Boat, open 21. I. 

Body 18. I-X. 

Body, interior parts 18. VI. 
Body, various words relating to 
18. X. 

Bold 16. 2. 

Bottom 9. 5. 

Broad 9. 3. 


Capture of Seals and Whales 
21. V. 

Causation 8. 1—6. 

Cause 8. 1. 

Change 7. 1 — 6 . 

Change, in general 7. 1. 

Cease, to 7. 3. 

Chase, Land- 21. IV. 

(Chattels 20). 

Colours 27. V. 

Communication of Ideas IB. 1—2. 

Communicating Ideas, Means of - 
13. 1. 

Concealing 13. 1. 
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Condition, State 1. 6. 
Counting 5. 4. 


Death 1. 6. 

Degree 3. 1. 

Demonstrating 12. 3. 

Destroy 8. 6. 

Difficulty 14. 3. 

Direction 9. 1. 

Direction of Motion 10. 3. 
Disgusting 16. 3. 

Disperse 4. 3. 

Distance 9. 2. 

Dividing 2. 2. 

Division 3. 5. 

Division of Time 23. 

Doing 1. 2. 

Dress and Ornaments 19. I—V. 
Dress, nether 19. n. 

Dress upper 19. I. 

Dress, various words relating to 

19. V. 

Dwellings with chattels and tools 

20. I-V. 


Early 6. 7. 

Effect 8. 2. 
Emphatic 3. 2. 
End 4. 4. 

Enter 10. 5. 

Equal 2. 3. 

Error 12. 1. 
Evidence 12. 3. 
Existence 1. l—6. 
Existing 1. 1. 
Expectation 12. 4. 
Exterior 9. 6. 


Eirmament^ Air and Physical Act¬ 
ions 27. I-VI. 

Fish and lower Animals 24. IV. 
Fishing 21. IV. 

Follow 10. 4. 

Food (human) 16. VIII. 

Form 9. 7. 

Frequently 6, 6. 

Fresh Water 26. III. 

Furniture 20. IV. 

Future 6. 4 and 7. 6. 


Going 10 and 18. X. 
Good 14 and 16. 
Grief 16. 3. 


Happening 6. 9. 

Head 18. I. 

Heavenly bodies 27. II. 
Height 9. 6. 

House 20. I. 

(Hunting 21). 


Ice 26. IV. 

(Ideas 13). 

I Idle 14. 6. 

I Imagination 12. 4. 
i Individual Voluntary Powers 14. 
1 — 6 . 

Inquiry 12. 2. 

Intellect 12. 1. 

Intelligence 13. 1. 

Interior 9. 6. 

! Intersocial Voluntary Pp^wers 15. 
1 — 2 . 

Intersocial Relations in general 
15. 1. 


Kayak 21. II. 

Kayak Gear 19. III. 


Fear 16. 3. 
Few 5. 3. 
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Kinship 28. 
Knowledge 12. II. 


Land 26. I. 

land and Sea, Lifeless Matter 
26. I—V. 

Language 13. 2. 

Large 3. 2 and 9. 3. 

Late 6. 8. 

Legs 18. V. 

Life 1. 4 and 11. 2. 

Light 27. V and 11. 1. 

Long 4. 3. 

Long time 6. 6. 


Madness 12. 1. 

Magnitude 3. 1. 

Mammiferous Animals 24. I—II. 
Many 5. 2. 

Matter 11. 1—3 (and 26). 
Matter in general 11. l. 

Means 14. 4. 

Memory 12. 4. 

Mineral Matter 26. 5. 

Moral Affections 16. 6. 

Motion 10. 1—5. 

Motion in general 10. 1. 

Motive 14. 2. 


Narrow 9. 4. 
Nature 1. 6.. 
Necessity 14. 1. 
Neck 18. II. 
Negation 1. 3. 
Never 6. 6. 

New 6. 7. 
!Snmber 5. 1—4. 
\unierals 22. 


Observation 12. 2. 
Old 6. 8. 


Opportunity 6. 9. 
Oppose 8. 6. 
Opposite 2. 4. 
Opposition 14. 4. 
Order 4. 1—4. 
Organism 11. 2. 
Ornaments 19. IV. 


Part 2. 1 and 3. 5. 

Past 6. 3. 

Peculiar 4. 1. 

Persist 7. 3. 

Person 17. 

(Physical Actions 27). 

Place 9. 1. 

Plants 25. 

Pleasure 16. 2. 

Points of the compass 27. I. 
Possessive Relations 15. 2. 
Power 8. 3. 

Powerless 8. 4. 

Present 6. 3. 

Proceed 10. 4. 

Pronouns 17. 

Propel 10. 2. 


Uuantity 3. 1—6. 
Question 13. 2. 
Quick 10 and 6. 


Rare 6. 6. 

Reality 1. 4. 

Reason 12. 1. 

Reasoning 12. 3. 

Relation 2. 1—7. 

Relation in general 2. 1. 
(Religion 29). 

Religious Affections 16. 5. 
Remain 7. 2. 

Restore 7. 4. 

Results 14. 6. 

Return 10, 5, 
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(Sea 26). 

Sea 26. 2. 

Seals 24. 1. 

Self 2. 1. 

Sensation 11. 3 and 18. IX. 
Separate 2. 2. 

Severity 8. 3. 

Sewing 20. III. 

Sexual organs 18. VII. 

Short 9. 4. 

Short time 6, 6. 

Similarity 2. 5. 

Simple 1. 

Single 3. 6. 

Skin dressing 20. 1. 

Sky 27. I. 

Sledge 21. III. 

Slow 6. 8. 

Small 9. 4. 

Smallness 3. 3. 

Smell 27. VI. 

Snow 27. 3. 

Sociology and Religion 29. 1—2. 
Sound 27. VI. 

Space 9. 1—7. 

State 1. 6. 

Stop 7. 4 and 10. 1. 

Strange 2. 6. 

Storage 20. II. 

Strike 10. 2. 

Subsequent 6. 4. j 
Supplement 30. 

Sympathetic Affections 16. 4. 


Taste 27. VI. 
Temperature 27. IV. 
Tent 20. II. 


Thing 1. 2. 

Time 6. 1—9. 

Time in general 6. 1. 

(Time, division of - 23. 

Tired 14. 5. 

Tools, various 20. V. 

Top k 6. 

TraTelling, Hunting and Fishing 

21. I-V. 

Trunk (body) 18. III. 


Upper 9, 1. 
Usual 4. 1. 


Vanishing 1. 6. 

Variation 7, 6, 

Velocity 10, 1, 

Visibleness 1. 4. 

(Voluntary Powers 14 and 15). 


Whales 24. I. 
When 6. II. 

While 6. 2, 
Wholeness 3. 4. 
Will, free - 14. 1. 
Withdraw 10. 4. 
Work 8. 5. 
Working 14. 5. 


Yes 1. 3. 
Young 6. 7. 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE NABRATIVE STYLE. 

FIRST PART OF A WIDELY KNOWN TRADITIONAL "TALE, 

PENNED BY A NATIVE OF GREENLAND. 

(1) Oqalugtuaq Qagssagsstik. nup (2) kangiane (3) qorqume 
The Tale; Kagsagsuk. East of Nuk at Korok 
(4) uktveqartut (5) sikvitaraut (6) imaerutdlugo 

those who wintered usually were icebound, making it devoid of open 
(7) igdlume igdloqatigU (8) ilait ataut»imik 

sea. In a house the housefellows some of them having one 
{^) ernigdlit, arnd {\0) ndparame toquvoq; dma kingorna angtitd 
son, his mother as she fell sick died; also aftenvards his father 
(11) toqugivoq sule ernlnguat (12) mikisungitaq (13) igdloqatMa 
died still their little son a baby their housefellow 

(14) nagdliginermit (15) ernersiartdrd (16) perormrumavdlugo 
out of mercy made him his fosterson intending to bring him 
(17) ajungitsutnarnik (18) atissaqartitdlugulo nerissaqai’tipd 
up, only good clothes making him have and food making him have, 
(19) asanermitdlo angutisidia (20) qiarqungitdhtinardlugo 
and out of love his fosterfather letting liim feel no cold at all 
sdrdlo nangmineq qitornane Mm ukiut mardluk qdngiuput side 
just as his own child. At length two winters had passed, still 
(21) agdltmingitsbq Msa angutisidta asavdluarungnailerpd 
he not growing a bit larger, at last his fosterfather began ceasing 
agdlineq (23) ajarmat ildne qajartor- 

really to love him, as he was not good for growing. Once kayak- 
dlune tiklkame nuliaminut ningagsuleriarame 

ing, as he came home, upon his wife as he began being harsh, 
oqarpoq(24 :): unakasik agdlineq (25) ajtikasigpoq — una (26) agtanmt 
he said: that nasty one to grow he is unable — he, on the dust 
igeqiukf (27) nuliata ndkigalugo igikum&ngild. 

hill throw him! His wife pitying him would not throw liim out. 
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uviata tigugamiuJc anikammk 

Her husband as he seized him as he brought him out, on the 
agtamiit igtpa. (28) igdloqataisa taimailiuUsagdt 

dust-hill he threw him. His housefellows would begin the same 
ernersiartardngamiko agdlineq 

with him, whenever they made him their fosterson, whenever he 
ajordngat agtamut igitardt. 

was unable to grow, on the dust-hill they would throw him. 
ktsa ild.ne igingmdsstik (29) arnaquagssdrssup 

at length once as they had thrown him, a very old woman who 
igalerme (30) igdlugdlup (31) ndkigilerdlugo erqupd 

had her house in the doorway room, taking pity on him, brought 
ncmgminerminut. qdgssagssttk tdssanUerame indvdlualeqaoq 

him inside to her own. Kagsagsuk as he began staying here, got 
inardngame (32) arnarsiarssuarme <, 

an excellent living: when he laid down his fostermothers her breasts 
(33) iviangerssue qipiliutdlugit. (34) angutit piniartut 

them he had for his blanket. The men who where hunters, 
angugdngamik qdgssagssuk qaerqussardt neriartorquvdlugo 

when they caught seals, Kagsagsuk they would invite that he might eat. 

qdgssagssuk iserdngat katangmit numartoq 

Kagsagsuk when he came in, from the inner entrance only emerging 
d — mako angutit katangmit qaqikumavdlugo avdldkut pinago 
lo! these men wishing to lift him from the entrance otherwise they 
qingdinaisigut qaqitardt (35) nerivdlune arqala- 

did not but by his nostrils they would lift him; when in eating he 
vatdlardngat kigutaiarardt. qdgssagssuk 

was too greedy they pulled out (some of) his teeth. Kagsagsuk, 
anigdngame merdlertoqatine (36) nauligaqatigilerarai 

when he came out, his fellow children he had for his playfellows 
qissumininguit nauligaralugit 

with bird-spear, having small pieces of wood for their spears 
merdlertoqataisa ornigkdngamiko nauUgai navdlo- 

his fellow children when they came to him, they, would break his 
rarait. qdgssagssuk Udine (37) kameqaranilunlt aner- 

spear to pieces. K. sometimes when, even without boots he stayed 
ssuardngat ilaisa apumut ajagtardlugo atissai tamaisa 
outside, the others in the snow pushing him, his clothes all with 
apdmik kivfiararait ilaisa krndgut quigdt kisidne 

snow' they stuffed, some of them upon his face raadie water but 
ipivdluinalerdngat sorderdtardt 

when he began to be totally stifled they would leave him. K. to 
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qdgssagssuk agdlineq ajordlune qingarssue kisimik agdlilerput. kUa- 
grow being unable his nostrils only began to grow larger. But at 
mile Udine pisugtuapaldrtalerpoq (38) quUnguamingnut. Udine 
length sometimes he lounged about a little above them. Once a 
quUnguamingnut pigame avdlamik (39) inugsinane 
little above them when he went meeting with no other people he 
takulerpd indp (40) ornigkdne; dsU qimdlerpoq 

saw a man coming towards him. As usually he took to flee, 
(41) niitautiglsangmane aso ! saimassumik unerqulerpd ; 

because he should mock him. Lo! in a friendly way he asked him 
tikeriardlugo oqarpoq: (42) ndkinaqigavit ikioru- 

to stop; coming to him he said: as thou art very pitiable, wish- 
mavdlutit ornigpavkit. aqago iteruvit uvdldnguaq 

ing to help thee I went to thee. To morrow when thou wakest 
(4J) pisugtuarniatdlarumdrputit; pavane takunerpatit 

early, thou must take a walk; up yonder thou mayst see the high 
qdqarsmit akilertgssuit akorndnut periardlutit ima 
moutains opposite each other, when thou getst between them, thus 
(44) sudrniatdlarumdrputit: pissaup inua qaile! 
thou must call out: Lord of strength may he come forth! 


EXPLANATION, 

showing the Elements, Stemwords and Affixes, (see the lists Vol I) of the 
compound words, and the Flexion (see Vol. I, grammatical part). 

1) ndk (a point, f. e. of Land; here the name of a settlement 
in Gr.), subjective (or genitive). 

2 ) kange (a situation more landward or eastward) localis 
wsf. 3. Person (in its -). 

3) qdroq (a narrow cleft, here the name of an inlet) loc., irregular 
declination, instead af qdrume. 

i) uktvoq (he winters) -fik-qarpoq-toq, plural 3. P. 
ukiorpoq (it is winter) a peculiar conjunctive form: so often as. 

5) sikupoq (it is frozen up or imbedded with ice) siku-tmpoq~ 
curaoq, pi. 3. P. 

6 ) imaq (open water) -erupd (deprives him or it of, i. e. the 
wtnter or cold had d. it of -) infinitive wsf. 3. P. (object: the inlet). 

7) igdio-qat-gd (gtgput, as nominal stem: gtk, pi. git). 

8 ) ila (part of or belonging to) - wsf. 3. P. („some“ means 
here: a married couple). 

9) erneq (son) -lik, pi. igdlit (having). 
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10 ) ndparpoq, conjunctive. 

11) toquvoq -givoq (also). 

12) mikivoq (is small) -ssoq -nguaq. ' 

13) igdlo -qat vs^sf. 3. P. subjective (here supposing; „one of 
them“). 

14) nagdligd (pities him) -neq, ablative. 

15) erneq-siaq~t&q-rd. 

16) perorpoq (grows up cleverly fairly) -sarpd (makes him) 
-umavoq (will,) inf. wsf. 3. P. 

17) ajorpoq (is bad) -ngilaq (not) -soq-inaq, pi. modalis. 

18) ativd takes it on (i. e. his clothing) -ssaq. qarpoq-tipd 
(makes him) - inf. wsf. 3. P. lo and 

19) angut (man, father) -siaq, wsf. 3. P. subjective. 

20) qtavoq-quvd (allows or orders him) -ngilaq-dluinarpoq inf. 
wsf. 3. P. 

21) agdlivoq (grows larger) -orpoq -mivoq -ngilaq -soq. 

22) asavoq (lovesj -dluarpoq (well) -ungnaerpoq (ceases to) 
-lerpoq, indicative wsf, 3. P. 

23) ajorpoq (is unable to), conjunctive. 

24) una (that one) -kasik (displeasing, contemptible). 

25) ajorpoq -kasigpoq, the verbal form of kasik. 

26) igipd -qaoq (in a high degree or, as here, merely an ad¬ 
dition without altering the sense of the chief verb), 2. P. optative 
wsf. 3. P. 

27) ndkigd (pities him), inf. wsf. l.P. 

28) taimailiorpd (does so with him) -savoq (will), verbal parti¬ 
ciple 3, P. pi. wsf. 3. P. sing., (they who .. . him.) 

29) igaleq (a small cooking room), localis. 

30) igdlo -lik subjective. 

31) ndkigd -lerpoq, inf. wsf. 3. P. 

32) arnaq (woman, wsf. mother) -siaq (obtained, acquired) 
-ssuaq, here almost as superfluous addition, wsf. 

33) iviangeq -ssuaq wsf. pi. exceptional form. 

34) pivoq-niarpoq-toq (the common word for seal hunters) pi. 

35) kigut (tooth) -aiarpd (deprives him of) - araoq (uses to) 
indicative pi. 3. P. wsf. sing. 3. P. they .. . him. 

36) nauUgarpoq (plays with bird spear) nauligaq-qat-gd-lerpoq- 
araoq , ind. sing. 3. P. wsf. pi, 3. P, he ... them. 

37) kamik (boot) -qarpoq, negative inf. (without having) 
-limit (even). 

38) qule (the room above or what is above) -nguaq (small) 
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wsf. temiinalis (to their ,,little above”, viz. a little above their 
dwellings). 

39) inuk — sivoq (met with), negative inf. 

40) ornigpd (comes towards him); verbal participle "{e - form): 
him who came towards him, who saw. 

41) initagpd (mocks him) -ut-gd-savoq, conjunctive wsf. (as 
he . .. him). . 

42) nak^-mrpoq (is to be -) -qaoq conjunctive. 

43) pimgpoq — tuarpoq — niarpoq — dlarpoq (these af¬ 
fixes but very little influence to sense) — mndrpoq, indicative 2. P. 

44) maorpoq — niarpoq — dlarpoq — mndrpoq. 
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Elements 

OF THE Greenland Tales and Traditions. 

Next to the language the folk-lore probably will become the 
most important source of knowledge that may throw light on the 
obscure history of the Eskimo race. Some instruction therefore as 
to making use of them for this purpose, perhaps may be appropriate 
here. It is chiefly through the tales or legends that any sort of 
knowledge, either of religious or what may be considered historical 
nature, is handed down through generations by the Eskimo. For 
this reason it is not to be wondered at, that certain elements, more 
or less repeatedly occurring in the tales and partly applied by the 
story-tellers as interpolations, are frequently met with, and that a 
discrimination of the traditions on the whole as to the importance 
of their contents may be found troublesome. The following selection 
is only made for facilitating the comparison of the Greenland 
traditions with those which still might be obtained from other 
Eskimo countries and the neigbouring nations. Consequently it is 
restricted to what appears to be most popular among the story¬ 
tellers and characteristic to their sphere of ideas, comprizing partly 
some elements, that are repeated in various tales, partly others 
which are peculiar to some of the most favourite or most widely 
known tales. The numbers subjoined refer to the headings in the 
English edition of Eskimo Tales and Traditions (1875). 


Strong and mighty men^ first rate seai-huiiters. No equals in 
kayaking far out to sea in all weathers. Thickness of their kayak 
paddles. Dexterity and strength bearing against the influence of 
old age. 

Their great fame, strangers coming from afar to offer them a 
match. Some of them well disposed and modest, others wicked 
persons and manslayers. The kayakers of the surrounding stations 
meeting to deliberate on the punishment of the latter (22, 36, 59, 
60, 66, 67, 70, 85, 98). 
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,A number of men* living together, especially meaning five 
brothers, represent envy, haughtiness and brutality, the middlemost 
being the worst of them. They are uncharitable against helpless 
individuals, and, if they have a sister, prone to be inimical against 
her suitors or their brother in law (1, 62, 63, 81, 85, 95). 

A miserable old woman taking rare of a poor orphan boy 
whom nobody would help any more (1, i7). 

The foster parents did not love the children; they were scolded 
and left to seek their food on the beach at low water (29). 

A little boy with his stepmother among a number of men. . . 
they suspected and killed her as a witch (62). 

A woman with her fosterdaughter was deserted and left help¬ 
less by the people of the place (81). 

The poor orphan boy Ka^sagsuk in order to acquire strength 
kicked and struck the stones and the very rocks on his way. rolling 
himself on the ground, to make the stones fly about him. He flung 
a large piece of timber on his shoulders and secretly carried it up 
behind the house where he buried it deep in the ground (1). 

The fosterfather encouraged the two orphan boys never to 
forget the enemies of their parents .... exercising themselves in 
order to strengthen their limbs . . . dexterity and perseverance . . . 
killing foxes and ptarmigans by throwing large stones at them . . . 
fixing a javelin deep in the ground and pulling it out again with 
two fingers ... (the bladders of their javelins they made out of entire 
blown up sealskins (10). 

The widows having lost their supporters suffered much from 
want ... their neighbours, though prosperous people, did not think 
of assisting them; they therefore admonished their sons to be wise 
and kind to other children lest they should be deprived the scanty 
help, they still might hope to obtain ... but at the same time trying 
to acquire dexterity and strength (59). 

A father said that, since they had many enemies, his son ought 
not to grow up a good for nothing, but attain strength and vigour, 
lifting and flinging stones, pulling up bushes by the root .. . When 
full grown he could catch a ,,beaked whale“ with his ordinary 
kayak-tools. A girdle of whalebone he burst open by pressing 
back his breath (60, 67, 68). 

His fosterfather, the strong man, brought him up and trained 
him according to the rules of strength; early in tlie morning he 
lifted him oflf his couch by the hairs only (62). 

The boy grew up under the constant admonitions of his grand¬ 
father, to revenge his father, and never was he seen smiling (64). 

Ungilagtake was a rerv giant who lived in the south; nobody 
was ever known to escape him, but even the most vahant put 
to death by him (10). 

Igimarasugsuk, a cannibal, who killed and ate his wives after 
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having fattened them, but was stabbed with a lance by the last of 
them (3). 

Sometimes the best friends on apparently trifling occasions 
groM enemies (6, 59). 

Two cousins were very fond of one another, they assisted 
each other early and late and amused themselves in exercising and 
exhibiting their mutual strength (4). 

Two friends loved each other very dearly. One of them used 
to say: „When I have not seen my friend for a whole day, I am 
ready to die with longing (6). 

A famous angakok married a girl who had a number of 
brothers; after this he grew neglectful, living on what they captured 
. . . but in the midst of winter, when the provisions were brought 
to an end, the brothers in law had given up hunting and all were 
on the point of starvation, then at length he went hunting seals, 
saved the lives of all the inmates of the house, and was now highly 
thought of by them (16). 

Of the two friends who loved each other so dearly the one 
occasionally did not visit the other at the usual time, for which 
reason the other made him go mad by aid of witchcraft (6). 

A woman making people enemies by ralumniating them to 
each other (18). 

The women had only put by a piece of the back (meat) in¬ 
stead of briskets for his mothers brother . . . offended by this want 
of consideration he resolved .. . (13). 

As his fosterfather continually had excited him on account of 
his parents having been killed by their enemies ... he put big 
stones in his sling and destroyed three boat’s crews and all (25). 

Having killed the murderers of his son, they retired to their 
hiding place under their boat which they had covered with grass 
and shrubs (34). 

All of a sudden he saw his companion whom he believed his 
dearest friend, with raised arm aiming his harpoon at him (59). 

The sons took vengeance on the disturbers of their mother’s 
grave (61). 

As he had a quarrel with his wife, her brothers all went up 

and seized him, and at last struck him with a knife (85). 

He sheltered himself behind his protector, the arrows flying 
about him right and left (4, 14). 

The visitors had to try wrestling with the giant, who killed 
the first of them and called out for a rope to hoist the dead man 
up to the roof of the house ... a sound of knives was then heard 
(cannibals?) (16). 

A strong man used to invite strangers to a wrestling and 
fighting match on a plain above the houses covered with many 
projecting stones, which he had chosen on purpose, in order to 
finish off his adversaries by dashing them against the stones (10, 26). 
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As he was obliged to follow in a boat the pursuers of his 
brother who fled in kajak. he feigned to be pulling exceedingly 
hard, and in so doing, purposely broke every oar he got in hand, 
in order to delay the pursuit (48). 

The hospitable man at whose house the two travellers had 
put up, said to them, that if they waoted to bate wives, they might 
take his daughters: in this way they got married the same day 
(10, 67). 

A man stayed out on a journey so long a time, that his own 
people had given him up. when he relumed; meanwhile an old 
bachelor had undertaken to provide for his family, he now feared 
that the man should feel jealous, but on the contrary he earned 
thanks as well as a reward for this service (71). 

The father gave his son several instractions as a new b^in- 
nii^ hunter, admo nishing him not to go to the north, because of 
a monstrous reptile. But nevertheless he went to meet with it, 
vanquished and killed it (5). 

The brothers staled on an expedition to find and visit their 
sister who lived among rannibais ... in proceeding along the coast 
in search of an inhabited place they kept a look out for ravens, 
where they might be s^m soaring ... in this way they discovered 
a number of houses ... after having secured their sledges and 
waited the fall of night, they went cautiously up to one large house, 
mounted the roof and looked down the venthole — recognised 
their sister as being quite w'hite on one side of the head ,.. they 
made a sign by spitting down ... their brother in law then in¬ 
stantly emerged from the entrance, carrying his bow ready beat in 
his h^d ... as they had told him about their relation to his wife, 
he instantly invited them to go in, and ordered a meal to be pre¬ 
pared for them ... they learned that all the people of the place 
were cannibals and Imd made a cannibal out of their sister too 
. .. however their brother in law was very carefiil for them. and 
in order to save them firom being pursued when leaving his house 
the next morning, he cut asunder the lashings of all the sledges 
belonging to his neighbours (9). 

Two brothers in roaming about came to people who suffered 
uuder the sway of a ..strong man '. They vanquished and killed 
him, whereupon his inferiors greatly rejoiced and would make the 
strai^rs henceforth their masters ... They also defied and killed 
a giant in another place, who used to stab any stranger, that came 
to hmi. in fighting matches with lances (10). 

When strangers enter into a hoose it is rnstomary. in the first 
place to offer them a meal, and secondly invite them to a wrest¬ 
ling match (23. 25, 26, 36). 

Several men lived togethm* at the mouth of a fjord. All those 
who went kayaking up the fjord disappeared one after another (48). 

A boy led to the inland and grew ..kivigtok'^ because he 



was not able to forget his mothers harsh words, though they were 
adressed to his father only (53). 

The man who killed his mother in revenge upon her having 
made him blind became a kivigtok and made his appearance ages 
thereafter, telling that he lived with his sister far off in the interior, 
that she could not move any more, both of them being immensely 
old, and that their housemates were terrible beings with heads like 
seals (2). 

A madman was seen walking on the surface of the water — 
A girl came as klrigtok from the east across the country to the 
westcoast and married the one of two lonely brothers. — A man 
out of despair for having caused his cousin’s death went off, inten¬ 
ding to kill all what he met with. —- Child monsters who are able 
to devoure their parents and all their housemates. — A man was 
revived by magic lays sung over his grave, but afterwards retired 
to the underworld people. — An angakok conjuring an ,,an§iak“ 
(child’s ghost). — A kivigtok woman with an angiak being sum¬ 
moned by hearing her favourite song returned to her relatives, but 
afterwards became mother to bear-cubs. — The „angiiiiartok^‘ was 
enabled from his childhood by magic to revive in case of perishing 
in kayak (6, 26, 27, 39, 40, 51, 53, 70, 77, 78, 79). 

Fools or naturals considered as clairvoyants (4, 28). 

A young man in order to take vengeance on a wicked person 
who had mocked him as a poor boy, learned the art of acquiring 
the shape of a walrus whenever he wanted (7). 

The mother of the young kayaker taught him how to avoid 
his enemies; ,,lf ever they venture to prosecute thee, take some 
water out of the sea with thy left hand and moisten thy lips 
with iF‘ (32). 

A bird came flying out of a cave; one of them quickly got an 
arrow from an orphan boy, who had just been practising bow¬ 
shooting, and hit the bird with it; and when they came to look 
more closely at it, the bird turned out to be one of the men (their 
enemies, a wizard). They cut him to pieces and at once took out 
bis entrails. Part of them were sunk in the depths of the ocean, 
and the rest brought to a place, on which the sun never shone (48). 

In order to find a companion to help him he travelled about 
examining the inside fur of the mans’ boots till he found one 
without lice (54). 

The grandmother gave the child as amulet a whetstone from 
the inuarutligaks (dwarfs) saying; „Qhild, be as hard (invulnerable) 
as this stone“ (61). 

The approaching enemies were observed in the reflection from 
the wrater (by means of clairvoyauce) (10). 

A man, whose wife had been barren, at last got a son by 
applying himself for help to ,an old magician (13). 

A man, who had a barren wife, threw a sea-worm upon her. 
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according to the advice of an old wise man. She then gave birlli 
to a son endowed with supernatural power as a kayaker (87). 

Revenge by means of a ..tiipilak'^ (24). 

The skull of a seal used for making a boat invisible to people 
on the shore (4). 

The exereises, that had to be gone through by the future 
ansakok. The father teaching his son the last of them, which 
was that of opening a grave and putting his hands into the flesh 
of the deceased body. When thereafter a spark of light from the 
setting sim was falling down, he ought to flee at once (45). 

Tlie angakok taken by the bear and the walrus; his descending 
to the ..aruakuagiiak'' for the purpose of persuading her to send 
the sea-animals to the surface of the ocean (56). 

A man ha\'ing an amulet hidden in the edging of his jacket, 
able to be sent out and kill whomsoever of his enemies (68). 

The old men offended by the inhospitableness they had been 
met with, bewitched the house in order to produce discord among 
its inmates (22), 

Mingling reindeer hairs in the drinking water, in order to make 
people be transformed into reindeer (17). 

Filling the boots of a person with reptiles, spiders and vermin 
for some purpose connected with sorcery or witchcraft (43). 

In preparing the skin she practised witchcraft on it and spoke 
thus: ..when he (her son, with whom she had got angry) cuts thee 
into thongs, when he cuts thee asunder, thou shaft snap and smite 
his face (blind him) (2). 

The widow, in order to be revenged, cut a piece of the loin, 
and after having pronounced a spell upon it carried it to them by 
way of a present, intending to work their destruction (32). 

His friend informed him (concerning witchcraft), that he ought 
to dry a morsel of a dead mans flesh and put it beneath the point 
of the hunter’s harpoon, who then from a clever hunter might tmm 
into a very poor one. The bladkler he w’as hkewise to dry, and if 
ever he happened to get an enemy, he was to blow it up, and, 
while the oAer was asleep, press the air out upon him (57). 

The angakok caught the witch (i. e. her soul or ghost invisible 
to others) by thrusting the harpoon at her and begging the others 
to hold the harpoon string fast (69). 

A man witli his family travelled very far southward. They 
wintered with some people, who turned out to have been hears 
ia the shape af men . .. their custom, that visitors should lick out 
the oil of the lamps on entering (19). 

The ..amarok'^ (wolO as the ..Lord of strength” made the 
poor orphan boy become strong and vigorous by exercises, twisting 
his tail round his body and throwing him dowm (1). 

Tlie brothers, in order to fetch back tlieir sister from her 
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husband, the whale, built a boat of immense swiftness, so as to be 
a match to a flying bird, even able to outdo a gull (5). 

A girl taken by an eagle, who carried her as his bride to the 
top of a steep cliff (8). 

A man mated himself with a seafowl. He saw many women 
bathing in a lake and secured the clothes of one among them, 
whereupon the others changed into birds and flew away (12). 

A girl married an „atliarusek“ (underworld people). His boat . 
was able to dive and continue its course beneath the waves of the 
sea (20). 

The lost daughter found by her brothers as married with a 
monstrous reptile (21). 

The inlanders in dancing transformed themselves into animals (28). 

The sun and moon originally sister and brother (35). 

Training wild animals for pulling a sledge (37). 

Kayakers in captivity with the underworld-people (46, 65). 

A woman mated with a dog. Origin of the Inlanders and the 
White men (148). 

Origin of seals and whales from the daughter of a mighty 
angakok, who threw her in the sea, in order to save himself (see 
Vol. I, p. 17). 

An angakok-flight in order to restore the health to a child by 
fetching back its spirit, which was taken by the inlanders (44). 

Giviok crossed the sea in his kayak for Akilinek; he passed 
the ,,sea-lice“, w^hich devoured his throwing-stick, and a narrow 
passage between two icebergs, opening and closing. Game to canni¬ 
bals (15). 

An angakok and his brothers in law drifting upon ice to Aki¬ 
linek and afterwards back again. Taking the shape of a bear and 
assisted by amulets (16, 23). 

A man coming from Akilinek In a sledge pulled by reindeers (37). 

Angakok-flight to Akilinek; an iceberg turned over and crushed 
a ,,kagse“ (public building) with its assembly (45). 

Travellers to Akilinek give their boat a. double coating (82). 

A boy fled to Akilinek in a kayak. The giant-people and the 
monstrous gulls (84). 

Expedition to the inlanders for the purpose af procuring metal 
knives. — A man descended both from the coast people and the 
inlanders, his great deeds. — Onslaught on the coast people. — 
See also Vol. I, p. 16-21. 


XI. 2. 
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Notes. 


1. EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

Since the former Volume was written, the author's sources have 
been augmented by the following publications: 

G. Holm: Den ostgronlandske Expedition 1883—85 (Second Part, 

comprising Ethnology). 

F. Boas: The Central Eskimo. Washington 1889. 

H. Abbes: Die Eskimos des Gumberlandgolfs. 

Roger Wells, Ensign, and John W. Kelly : English - Eskimo and 
Eskimo-English Vocabularies, preceded by Ethnographical Me¬ 
moranda. Washington 1890. 

Fr. Erdmann: Eskimoisches Wdrterbuch. Zweiter Theil. Budissin 
1866, 

besides occasional Notes and Articles in other works or Journals. 
Moreover 1 have been favoured, as usual, with information by letters, 
especially from Holm, Boas and Jacobsen. Their valuable com¬ 
munications are embodied as far as possible in my Vocabulary, but 
owing to the narrow limits after which it is planned, they could 
not be made use of in this way as amply as they deserved. 

The same necessity of economising in regard to space has 
also required the linguistical explanations to be made more com¬ 
pendious than the author had intended. In turning up in the Voca¬ 
bulary and for this purpose applying to the Index, it is supposed 
that the lists of affixes and stemwords in Vol. I are at hand. As 
for the rest the necessary directions are given in p. 34 and 98. It 
might only be repeated here, that in order to simplify the text the 
flexional forms of the Eskimo word and its English translation are 
not always congruent. As to verbs f. i. the forms: he does, to do 
and doing, may be found in the Vocabulary rendered by the same 
standard form: he does (ending: poq, voq, aoq, or including an 
object: pd, vd, d), although the infinitive may as well be repres¬ 
ented in Eskimo {lune, lugo, and the affix neq). In the same way 
the English adjective (f. i. large) may be found rendered by a 
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verbal form (it is large) while the adequate translation into Eskimo 
would require the application of the nominal participle (ending: 
toq, ssoq: ,which is large"). As for the rest it hardly need be 
remembered, that in most of the Eskimo vocabularies existing the 
flexional forms are but indistinctly indicated, in many cases hardly 
recognisable. 

In the above quoted communication, Kelly announces voca¬ 
bularies-to be in process of preparation by L. M. Turner, which 
will contain over 7000 words of the Koksoagmyut; 3000 words of the 
Unalit of Norton Sound; 250 words of the Malimyut; besides the Un- 
alaska Alyut Dictionary of 1900 words. Furthermore J. G. Pilling iri 
his Bibliography of the Eskimo Language states, that J. Murdoch, now 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, has compiled a vocabulary, for¬ 
ming 132 pp. fol. of manuscript, containing 1100 words collected by the 
Point Barrow Expedition. The words represent at least 590 radicals, 
are followed by a list of 90 affixes and arranged after the patern of 
Kleinschmidt’s Gronlandske Ordbog. — I very much regret, not to 
have been able to await the publication of these, undoubtedly important 
contributions from the Extreme West. 


2. ETMO&KAPHY. 


J. W. Kelly has given an interesting description of the Eskimo 
tribes inhabiting the extreme Northwest corner of America, the 
shores of Bering-strait and its vicinity as well as the Interior. The 
following extract of it may give an idea of their mutual rivalry and 
the movings and migrations caused by their intertribal hostilities up 
to the present day. 

As to the Asiatk J^imos, he premises, that the Deerman 
people are gradually CTowSm^tfi^ out and almost absorbing them 
by assimilation. They have lived in underground houses, but now 
they live in huts covered with walrus hide. 

The Kavea country on the American side of the Strait is now 
almost depopulated, owing to the scarcity of game. The remnants 
of the Kavea tribe are mostly scattered over the whole of Arctic 
Alaska. Wherever found, they are impudent, energetic and perse¬ 
vering. What few remain at home rival the Kinegans of Cape 
Prince of Whales in lawlessness. Nearly every year there is a 
report of from one to three being killed. 

The Tigaremutes at Point Hope soon became the centre of 
power. About 100 years ago, as far as can be determined, their 
village on P. Hope had a population of 2000, and 6 council houses (!?). 
At that time the growing Nooatok tribe (Inland Eskimo) began 
pressing them. About the •year 1800 a great fight took place 
between them. The Tigaras were overthrown and compelled to 
withdraw from a part of the country. Since that time the popu- 
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lation of the tribe has steadily declined. They have often attacked 
parties of whalemen who have been on shore after water and drift¬ 
wood. A chief named Owtonowrok, aspiring to become absolute 
master of his people, passed to assasination. For the 

most trivial causes he would fSny'roraTon a shot-gun expedition. 
He was shot dead Febr. 14, 1889, by two brothers whom he had 
exiled, but who returned for the purpose of killing him. During 
his life he killed 5 men and one woman. 

' The present century has witnessed the rise and fall of the 

" Kinegans of Gape Pr. of Wales. A band, led on b y thdr Unut- 
k oots (An gakut) overran the country south and east oFTEe ^lawik 
RjverT'sailed^ across Kotzebue Sound to Hotham and Gape Krusen- 
stern, where they founded colonies, plundering and scattering other 
tribes. Soon after 1867 they captured and plundered a St. Fran¬ 
cisco vessel. Encouraged by this success they seized and boarded 
a Hawaian brig, commanded by George Gilly. They seized and 
killed one man. But Gilly and the mate took up position at the 
poop and opened fire on the natives who swarmed on deck. 15 
were killed, the number of the drowned is not known. This inci¬ 
dent broke the^the Kinegans. 

Bands of ^ttu^^'^alled Kevalinyes, have their home between 
the Tigaras and the Nooatoks, from whom the larger number of 
them have their origin. Within the last 3 years they have extended 
their ground to the shore of the Arctic, appropriating the northern 
portion of the Tigara hunting ground. But it must be remembered 
that in no place are hostilities continuous between the tribes, there 
are always sea sons of civility, during w'hich thg^ jyis it each othe f 

The Nooatoks, originally called Napakatamutes (timber people) 
began their existence in the timbered country at the head waters 
of the Nooatok River. They have moved to the east and west 
occupying as much of the territory as suits their purpose. Around 
Point Barrow they have obtained footing, and they promise to over¬ 
run the whole country. 

There are 3 types observable among the Arctic Eskimo of 
Alaska. First the tall cadaverc^^^tijas. on Kotzebue Sound, who 
live on fish, ptarmigans and iSffmotsT^id always have a hungry 
look; there is a tendency among then to migrate northward. Then 
there is the tall, strongly knit type of the Nooatoks, a gigantic race, 
of a splendid physique; they live among the mountains of the interior 
and their supply of food is the reindeer, mountain sheep, ptarmigans 
and fish. The third type is the short, stumpy one, probably that 
of the old Eskimo before the admixture with southern tribes; they 
are now found on the Arctic coast. Whale, seal, and deer meat 
are their food staples. 
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3. TRADITIONS. 

As an introductioij the Ethnographical Memoranda just mentioned 
contain two traditional tales, of which the first one shows a striking 
resemblance to some Indian tales. In the beginning, it says, people 
had heads like ravens, and all the world was wrapped in gloom, 
Mdth no change of day and night. At that time there lived a 
powerful chieftain on the top of the highest peak. Suspended on 
the roof of his hut were two balls, which were considered very 
precious and carefully guarded. One day the guards being asleep, 
some children knocked down the balls with a stick. They rolld 
out through the door of the hut and down the mountain side. 
People rushed after them and a struggle ensued for their possession, 
which ended in breaking them. Light sprang from one and dark¬ 
ness from the other. This was the beginning of day and night. — 
In the other tale we certainly recognise the Greenland myth of sun 
and moon, but not so completely rendered as in one from Point 
Barrow. 

The rather puzzling similarity mentioned in Vol. I p. 20, of a 
Samojedic and an Eskimo tradition certainly as yet seems too iso¬ 
lated to be of any weight in questions about a common origin, but 
still it reminds of laying more stress on the study of the relation 
between the arctic folk-lore of the old and that of the new world 
The Greenland version of the said tale (Poul Egede: Efterretninger, 
p. 145) says: A reindeerhunter observing a crowd of women bathing- 
in a lake, stole the clothes of one among them and got her for 
his wife, while the others by means of their clothing were trans¬ 
formed into geese. His wife got a son, but later on both of them 
escaped likewise in the shape of birds. He then set out on a 
journey in search of them and met with an old man, who was 
hewing a piece of timber. He wiped up between his legs with 
the chips, and threw them in the river where they turned to salmons. 
The old man said: From what side doest thou come? if from 
behind, thou mayst live, but if from before, thou must die. He 
answered: From behind, I am looking for my wife and son. The 
old man then made a salmon out of a large chip and bade him 
sit down upon it, but with the eyes closed. The fish then oonveyed 
him to his wife and son. 

The Central Eskimo, according to Dr. Boas relate the story 
thus: A man who wished to marry, went out in search of a wife. 
He found a lake, in which many geese were swimming which could 
be transformed into women by putting on their boots, which were 
left on shore. The man here got a wife by stealing boots. The 
rest its much like the Greenland tale. Only the salmonmaker allows 
him to approach from before and not from behind; he polishes the 
chips in order to make them slippery, and such like. 

Finally we have the Samojede story (M. A. Gastren: Ethnolo- 
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giska Forelasningar, Helsingfors 1857, p. 182). A man set out on 
a journey and met with an old woman, who was felling birch-trees. 
He said: Thou hewest round it, that is not the way of felling a 
tree, from two sides thou must hew. He helped her and followed 
her to her tent. She bade him hide himself. Then seven girls 
arrived, had a talk with the crone and withdrew. She said to 
him: In the darkest forest yonder is a lake, there the seven girls 
will go swimming, take the clothes belonging to one of them. So 
he did, and the girls certainly also are spoken of as having their 
home in the air or in heaven, but not in the shape of birds, and 
the rest is quite different from the Eskimo tradition. 

The folk-lore of Eastgreenland is mentioned in Vol. 1 p. 18. 
In the Journal of the Danish Geographical Society Gapt. Holm has 
set forth several grounds for not separating the Eskimo from the 
Indians as a true American race. For this purpose he explains 
some traditions and traditional customs existing among the East 
Greenlanders and indicating a relationship between this most isolated 
Eskimo tribe and even the southern North American Indians. The 
chief points of his arguments are as follows: 1) The Eskimo tale 
of Asiak^ a heavenly ruler, to whom the. Angakut apply for getting 
rain, apparently a reminescense from an earlier southern home. 
2) The souls of the deceased as ball players. 3) The custom of 
burying in water. 4) Certain hunting and fishing implements. 

1 his work: ,The Central Eskimo“ Dr. Boas has given 17 
traditional tales besides some more fragmentary ones and a similar 
number of songs, a true rarity among the Eskimo spiritual pro¬ 
ductions we posses. In a comparison with the traditions of the 
other Eskimo tribes about half of the tales are determined as ident¬ 
ical with tales from Greenland, while elements of the same kind 
are recognised in others. 

As belonging to the Greenland stock but little has to be added 
to the collection of 1875, namely: the origin of the Arnakuagsak, 
of the hooded seal and of the loom (by G. Lytzen in „Fra alle 
Lande* 1874), and as an element in one of the tales: the origin 
of salmons paentioned above. 


4. LINeUISTIOAL. 

Stemwords from the Central Eskimo - Dialect. In the list of 
stemwords Vol. I, those marked with C will be found rather scanty, 
the reason is in fact, that, what existed in the shape of printed 
vocabularies was comparatively poor. But just now I was gratified 
at receiving from Dr. Boas a list of the C-stemwords which he 
considers appropriate to be added to the vocabulary, and I am 
glad thus to be enabled to insert it here: 

agdlerpoq — agssoq — ailaq — dka I — alarpd — aligoq 



— alivoq — alugpd — angmdq — angmavoq — anguarpoq — 
anguvd — aarpoq — apumaq — drdluk — asaloq — assagpd — 
aiisiaq — ava I — igipa — igdlaoq — igdloq — igssuk — ike 

— ikeq — imuk — inivd — ipe — iperaq — isoq — iteq — 
itsaq — ituipoq — itumaq — ivisdq — ivssuvoq ivavoq — 

— qalugiaq — qdrpd ~ qdteq — qingoq — qitornaq — quagssuk 

— qimgiaq — katak — kingeq — kinguk — maqigpoq — mamik 

— mano — inasak — masik — mingoq — mitilik — mugtuk — 
naqigpoq — napo — nigsik — ntorpoq — nutdq — p<^gpd — 
pdgpd — paniioq — pangneq — pero — pingo — pitsiulik — 
pukeq — sdko — saniik — serdlaq — suk — suluitoq — taquaq 

— tamaq — tdterdq — tauto — tigdlaq — tigpik — torssoq — 
tuapaq — tujorpd — tunivd — tuputa — uerneq — ugpik — 
uiarpd — uipoq. 

Arrangement of the Sections. Comparing the Special Part of 
the Vocabulary with Powell’s schedules, some re-arrangement will 
be found to have taken place. Being too poorly represented in the 
dialects, some sections are embodied in others. For the same reason 
„Measure“ and ,Standard of value" are wholly omitted, and from 
other points of view there was no room for „Geographical names" 
and „New words". 

As to the special groups, among others it was of particular 
interest to learn, what systems and words relating to „ Division of 
THE year" and „ Quarters of the globe", wbre applied by the East- 
Grkenlanders, who have lived almost quite isolated from European 
influence and about whose state of culture we have recently ob¬ 
tained the most authentic and detailed information. The year they 
divide according to the changes of the moon, and the months are 
designated by their number, counting from the first change after 
the first apearance of the star astt (Atair = a aquilae) in the 
morning twilight. Formerly they began numbering from the first 
change after the shortest day, and this still being maintained in 
some places, it sometimes gives rise to misunderstanding. The 
natives are very skilled in calculating in advance the arrival of the 
shortest day by observing the position of the sun and the said star. 
There was a dispute between one of them and the foreigners, in 
which the native proved to be right. As for the rest, it is well 
known that the Eskimo tribes, moreover divide the year into seasons, 
named after the different occupations and especially the different 
kinds of game to be had, and consequently varying according to the 
localities. 

To indicate the quarters of the globe the Westgreenlanders 
use at once two systems. Besides the ordinary one they derive 
another from the view of the open sea, distinguishing what is to 
the left, qava, and to the right, am. On the westcoast these terms 
came to signify at the same time, respectively south and north, and 
qavdngarnisaq a man from the south, avdngarnisaq from the north. 
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Another very common word for: south (on the Westcoast) kujat, 
likewise is referred to: left, and in a similar way some words 
signifying, on one side: upward and landward, and on the other: 
downward and seaward, have passed to represent the ideas of east 
and west too, although perhaps not so commonly as those used for 
south and north, and still more owing to European influence. This 
same duplicity, so natural to people who have their dwellings on 
the very beach, may also in other Eskimo countries have caused 
some of the confusion now met with in the foreign travellers’ ac¬ 
counts. The whole store of words here in question, to wdiich also 
might be added the terms for winds in regard to direction, will he 
found in Sections 9. 1 and 27. I, III, and in Vol. I p. 52 and the 
list of stemwords. Certainly among them there must be some which 
have direct reference to the ideas of the points of compass, but 
in order to know the true original signification of the above named 
principal radicals, I asked information of Gapt. Holm, whose inter¬ 
preter also happened to be present now, and I was told that in 
the eastern dialect qavdngarnisaq was used for denoting a person 
w'ho lives in the north, and avdngarnisaq one who lives in the 
south, the latter comprising the inhabitants of the Westcoast, and 
that the East - Greenlanders have no other words for north- and 
southlanders. These designations, just the opposite to those of the 
western dialect, evidently confirm, that originally they only related 
to the direction of the sea, and that probably the application to 
north and south is owing merely to European influence. 

It is mentioned above (p. 17 —18) how the surprising difference 
of many East-Greenland words from the normal dialect originates 
from the custom of not mentioning the names of persons recently 
DECEASED, and for this reason altering, at least provisionally even 
some of the most common words of the familiar language. It was 
suggested that this fact perhaps explains some abnormities in the 
vocabularies of the Extreme West, in which it happens, in several 
cases, that the true Greenland word has been discovered as being 
used contemporaneously with the different counterpart of it, appar¬ 
ently in the same tribal district. — After these lines had been printed, 
the writer received the vocabulary of Wells and Helly, in w'hich is 
said concerning the same dialects: ,,The language is difficult to 
understand on account of there being so many synonymous tenns. 
As many as six different names have been found for the same 
thing in a single tribe. What may bo the traditional name of an 
object in one locality may be the common appellation in another. “ 



5. ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS TO VOL. L 


Page 14, line 19 read: thickness and ~ 41, 19: an/" — 
45, 15: babbling — 51, 25 kivfdt — 53, 2: sujua — 59, 21: 
few — 62, 15: tusaramiuk — 64, 1: stems — 67, 32: kigufikdq 

— 70, 26; (I, II) goes — 71, 35: something) — 72, 16: angi- 
ssusia — 72, 23: got {tdrpoq) — 82, 26; saddleback — 85, 33: 
aqipoq — 88, 8; weeps — 92, 25: saddleback — 97, 39: W a 

— 103, 23: mountains — 103, 16: igumigpd — 104, 18: ipoq 

— 106, 9; ochre — 107, 5: handle {kimagtuf\ 108, 13: qa- 
nigpoq — 109, 19: ravenous — 109, 26: deep — 109, 27: LCM. 

— 110, 35: weeps — 110, 36: qtavoq — 116, 4: qigtarpoq — 

114, 24: merry — 119, 22: muscle — 121, 16: L!V1 (kraimitiga) 
see: q — 122, 14 kivdlorpd — 122, 31: kisipai — 123, 7: 

kig'iwoq — 123,23: success — 125,28: outer —■ 137, 3: laughing 

— 137, 18: myngitt — 138, 10: is — 140, 3: as — 142, 

36: !V1 to — 144, 20; scratches — 152, 16: tagptpoq is blind — 

154, 34: tiklpoq — 157, 32: M. Fuligula — 159, 27: piece of 
blubber used as bait. 

Insert: Page 68: —mersorpoq for a long time; — mineq a 
piece, a bit of; — mio inhabitant of. — 82: ahba b, see a?;a (dpa?). 


6. ADDITIONS TO VOL. 11. 

Section 1. G. No ndme (stw. nauk). Ge. Man tdq, see 
Vol.I p. 152. 

Sect. 2. G, ilai, also: „the (his) others" (belonging to him), 
i. e. if more than one. 

Sect. 3. G. Does thus with them all tamaqerpai, divides it 
into two pieces avigpd , crush to pieces aserorpd , cuts asunder 
pilagpd, breaks napivd, cleaves sipivd. Afx. qut, ko, leq, dlarpoq, 
ngajak, tigaoq (see Vol.I). L. Afx. (?) more, too much hiarpoq, 
hiadlarpoq; small drssuk-, somewhat, a little giarpoq rngoarpoq, 
nearly (also apparently without any signification) laiikpoq. 

Sect. 4. G. Begins it autdlarnerpd. 

Sect. 5. . G. Swarm (of marine animals) amisut. L. Afx. (?) 
only tovoq^ tdvoq-, many, almost many gasait, gasakssait. 

Sect. 6 . (i. Beginning and End, see Sect. 4. L. Afx. (?) quite 

new gdtsiaq. 

Sect. 7. G. ceases soraerpoq. Afx. gtmgnaerpoq. L. Afx. (?) 
continues valliavoq. 

Sect. 9. Place pivfik-, front side sak; hind part aqo; is open 
angmavoq; cover mato; screen talo (see also Sect. 3). 
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Sect. 10. G. Glides sisuvoq\ tumbles down ordluvoq, tlpipoq^ 
approaches patdligpd. 

Sect. 11. G. Frail qajangnartoq ; elastic ajoringujuitsoq, 
eqwoq\ water imeq. 

Sect. 12. G. Teaches, informs ajoqersorpd. Afx. probably 
gungnarpoq. 

Sect. 13. G. He says, or they say, appended particle goq. 

Sect. 14. G. Distress perdluk; is busy ulapipoq. 

Sect. 15. G. Fights with \\\m. pdvd-, watches the house pawoq 
takes care of it pdrd\ store, property pequt\ is lost tdmarpoq] is 
without shelter tujormivoq. 

Sect. 16. G. is angry ningagpoq\ is despondent ugguarpoq\ 
is desirous pileritsagpoq-, is joyful tipditsugpoq\ wishes to be as 
happy as he usord\ a malefactor pimrdlugtoq\ finds it ridiculous 
tivsigd. Afx. awkwardly, nasty kasik. 

As to words designating the ideas of Good and Evil, in dis¬ 
criminating their physical and their moral signification, some con¬ 
fusion was caused in G. by the contact with Europeans and the 
Christian instruction. The stemword ajorpoq, signifying „bad“ in 
the sense of inability and sickness, was adopted for sin“. Per¬ 
haps the most appropriate radical word for application” within the 
sphere of thought here in question is: sila, which signifies reason 
but comprises willing and doing as well as knowing what is rational’ 
silatuvoq is wise and noble-minded, the reverse of sildipoq In 
the other dialects apparently, some peculiar stemwords are rendering 
a similar service. In L., iM. and W. ^nako^ seems to be used for 
morally good, but it remains uncertain to which of the similar 
words in G. it is related, nako physical and spiritual strength or 
ndkora loves him. ® ’ 


Sect. 18. G. swallows it W; frozen meat quaq- feels it as 
an inconvenence is healthy perqigpcq-, is suffocated ipivoq. 

Sbct.SJ G. Weapon m general, and a small harpoon part- 
icularly used for seal catching on the ice: sdko: the rather strLo-p 
apellation in W n. of the line attached to a horpoon for stabbing 
sah-omm, reminds faintly ot sdkom,o, .something attached to sdJto.‘ 
Sect. 26. Wn. The sea oomne of course is the in 

L .yonder or seaward among the islands'; but im^q certainly 
also must be known, as it is found in Ws. and A ^ 

Sect. 27. G. Sheltered place orqoq; voice, melody mmq. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

(see p. 34). 

Subj. = subjective (genitive), loc. = localis, mod. — modalis, 
sing, = singular, pi. == plural, trans. — transitive, halftr. — half¬ 
transitive, ind. == indicative, inf. == infinitive, nom. part. == nominal 
participle; 1., 2., 3. P. == first, second, third person. 


ERRATA. 




Preface: 

for 

Thsadrus 

read: 

Thesaurus 

Page 

- 2, 

line 

11 

— 

subsistance 

— 

subsistence 



— 

12 

— 

occasinally 

— 

occasionally 

— 

6, 

— 

23 

— 

native 

— 

natives 

— 

19, 

— 

4 

— 

nevir comers 

— 

newcomers 

— 

22, 

— 

34 

— 

suifficiently 

— 

sufficiently 

— 

26, 

— 

10 

— 

the 

— 

they 

— 

27, 

— 

20 

— 

im 

— 

in 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

tho 

— 

the 

— 

— 

— 

23 

— 

oceupies 

— 

occupies 

— 

— 

— 

27 

— 

ire 

— 

ice 

— 

30, 

— 

1 

— 

iee 

— 

ice 

— 

31, 

— 

18 

— 

majorety 

— 

majority 

— 

— 

— 

21 

— 

expecially 

— 

especially 

— 

— 

— 

24 

— 

occusionally 

— 

occasionally 

— 

40, 

— 

1 

— 

kigtdikdq 

— 

kigutikdq 

— 

41, 

— 

24 

— 

kegak 

— 

kdgak 

— 

— 

— 

31 

— 

neq 

— 

naq 

— 

46, 

— 

12 

— 

tsiumuk(sujo?) — 

tsiumuktoark 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

tsiumuk 

— 

ndta 

— 

50, 

— 

30 

— 

angissusia 

— 

angissusia 

— 

52, 

— 

25 

— 

tdrpa 

— 

tdrpd 

— 

54, 

-- 

2 

— 

kinerpok 

— 

kinerpoq 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

ane 

— 

and 


55, 

_ 

15 

_ 

contradicts 

_ 

contradicts 

_ 

57, 

_ 

34 

_ 

rediculous 

— 

ridiculous 

_ 

59, 

— 

6 

— 

tirred 

— 

tired 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

atep 

— 

step 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— 

qivfaq 

— 

kivfaq 

— 

60, 

— 

8 

— 

sells 

— 

(sells) 

— 

— 

— 

18 

— 

. . qavdlugo 

— 

. . guvdlugo 

— 

61, 

— 

28 

— 

katugpoq 

— 

katagpoq 
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Page 

62, 

line 

18 

_ 

63, 

— 

8 

_ 

_ 

— 

20 

_ 

65, 

— 

30 

_ 

72, 

— 

13 

_ 

_ 


15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

_ 

73, 

__ 

18 

_ 

80, 

_ 

21 

— 

88, 

— 

24 

_ 

91, 

— 

1 

_ 

92, 

__ 

36 

— 

97, 

_ 

25 

_ 

_ 

— 

35 

_ 

102, 

— 

17 

_ 

104, 

_ 

18 

_ 

— 

— 

33 

— 

— 

— 

36 

— 

no, 

_ 

21 

— 

117, 

- 

37 


for iuvoking read 

— idluinck — 

— . . yn'ihioarh — 

— egebrow — 

— scaffold . — 

— 21) 

— 22) skin — 

— krarak — 

— merpoq — 

^ ardldrdoq — 

— ackiat — 

— augi — 

— atak — 

— miugeriaq — 

— . . dlagulo — 

— moutains — 

— rmq — 

— igdo — 

— sean — 

— oonveyed — 


; invoking 
idluinek 
. . yuiktoark 
eyebrow 

21) scaffold 

22 ) 
skin 
kranak 
merqoq 
ardldrpoq f 
ackiat, 
angi 

ataq 

mingeriaq 

.. dlugulo 

mountains. 

araoq 

igdlo 

seen 

conveyed. 






7^or^taz.ie.v ojT Cu'oivLceJvclere 

i JColoniernt S’ulcktrtopi^en^ doekhactis' 
DUtrlkte^ k^62~6^. 

FcljencU ete flklanck/!^ Hei-kamH: 

^S, alls, ^ec J(ccn^amiu^ 

.yko-32-3S, <yr SS~W; cd/e fia. ypylierf-nhud 
JPol^etvole er F^cu^iwv en^ ^’urjn.mah^: 

3, 36, J3-C0 S'Alcerioppen, Ao I, 9., 9, /O, 99, fra. QodlhiuA, 

A/ ck opri^es F'orctdfe ere erden den me eiler ie^^e IkaAei H: 

(7) Jioroikeoc^ 23Aar, Louj^e, /SAccr, S'ostre 

Q) JCAnne^ ^’rine^ Jda^daderie; (^JitUane, 77A. Q)t9usamer-7'9,A. 
(D /Tteden, ^A Q)7<'n9tine^7A. Lcut, Qt) EseTuel, SOA. 

/'ticc^da-Teney dent, (J^ Aekne, (l^dosuxs, 23A. 

duTiaja^ , 7iA /k^Aodme^y /drA /lae/nas BertheLden 
@) A4e77e-7 3/A (^)Ane S'6A. Bascxa.s,60A. 

@ dorerv, 39A, ' @)A&U,/3A @£liseU, //A @Emetic, J2A. . 

Escdxu Petersen j ^OA- (^)Acuvs, 30d E^fcxicrs 3€A. 

A/kreancy Elias, 72 A Jotua-, 7 A 

Qi). _ (^) 0(jf Q^y Dten^e y/cc Ady/i^imfiut 

(@ Pens Enudzhtccnn, doh-anne, 22A. 

Lars A/eller, Bojiley/clier . 

(@ Leonhard/, oeArert/ 6DA. SctraJh, onn/rcnt 60A (free 

Os/u^en), (^) Erdnui/E, otrdrenjt £2 A 

(Ao 79, 23, 29, ere cA HaLoeiuTc^ 






